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The Wounded Trees 


NE DAY in October, 1918, the writer was on a 
train going from Paris to Nancy. These 
trains after leaving Chateau-Thierry follow the 
south bank of the Marne as far as Epernay, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, and the scene of the great 
and last German attack and repulse. The battles 
took place in July, 1918. Frenchmen are lovers of 
trees. The peasants give their woodlands the same 
care they give their gardens and tillage fields. Na- 
tional highways in France previous to the war 
were lined with rows of noble elms and larches. 
As the war progressed and the demand for lumber 
became more and more pressing, numbers of these 
magnificent specimens were sacrificed. The banks 
of the Marne between Chateau-Thierry and Epernay 
are adorned with groves of beautiful trees. But 
viewed from the train that October day it was pit- 
iful how they had suffered from the storm of war. 
On one a jagged stub projected where once a grace- 
ful branch had swayed in the wind. The top of 
another had been shot away. The trunk of another 
had been struck by an exploding shell and splin- 
tered. Still others had been uprooted. The spec- 
tacle of the mangled trees was second only to that 
of the wrecked villages. 
We never expected to see so sad a sight again. 
But here in Eastern Massachusetts the other morn- 


ing while riding along on the train we were re- 


minded forcibly of those ranks of wounded trees 
along the Marne. The ice-storm had done its ap- 
palling work with the effect of shell-fire. Branches 
were in shreds, tops were gone. Saplings were 
bowed to the ground, and though life was left they 
would thenceforward be doomed to.a bent and crip- 
pled existence. Trees are alive with the love of 
being. They are friends to man, for they provide 
him with wood for fuel, and shade from the heat of 
the sun. They give him rain, and the ever-recur- 
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ring inspiration of springing leaves, fragrant blos- 
soms, and fruit. This recent calamity to our good 
friends the trees has aroused us to their value. We 
shall use our knowledge of forestry to bind up the 
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wounds and support the sufferers until they are . 


well again. 


The Ministers Organize 


HE NEWS ir this issue of the formation of the 

ministers throughout the denomination in a 
body is much more significant than the casual 
reader may infer. It is a new phenomenon of our 
vital power. 
organizes. Ministers feel the throb. With their 
kindred experiences, duties, and aspirations in the 
church, they act as by the compulsion of a natural 
law to become an organic body. Being a minister 
is a lonely life, in the sense that one is cut off from 
the intimate and effectual counsel and communion 
of his peers. Only a minister can understand a 
minister in the inward parts of his professional life 
and technique. Now he is saying, a minister can- 
not live alone. Yet that has been the impossible 
trial of virtually all our clergymen. 
other churches also. Not only the minister but the 
church has suffered thereby. 

With the Ministerial Union including every min- 
ister, and with the careful provision for proposals 
for denominational action in the Union itself, and, 
through the Union, in the American Unitarian 
Association and the General Conference, the min- 
ister will feel less solitary and futile in the larger 
problems of the church. Now he can count. The 
ministers ought to be a distinctive unit like the 
Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. As a member 
strong in itself it will make a strong member of the 
whole body. Let every minister believe in his new 
opportunity, which will be an instrumentality for 


Life, if there is enough of it, always . 


It is true in - 


making the ministerial mind vocal and powerful. . 


Join the Union! 


To Be Precise 


N THAT BEST-KNOWN of English religious 

journals, the British Weekly, a recent reviewer 
of the famous editor’s, W. Robertson Nicoll’s, new 
book, “Princes of the Church,” goes apart to ad- 
vantage, and says a pertinent and needed word to 
people who live by their intelligence and get de- 
servedly short rations. 


He doesn’t get off the sub-— 


ject, after all, for he is speaking of the book in 


hand as well as of men in general. Of obituary 
notices he says :— 


Any one who has had any experience either in writing or 
reading notices of this sort knows how difficult it is to give 
any distinctness or individuality to the image that is—or, 
in some cases, to speak more freely, is not—in the writer’s 
mind ; how easily one slips back into the worn and shining 
grooves of vague generalizations—generalizations which 
might. fit twenty others as readily as the one described. 


Simply change the word “image” to “hook,” for 
example. It fits perfectly. Half the literary 


notices we read sin exactly the sloven sin of vague — 


—_ Cl 
‘ 
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or any object. 


generalization ; change “image” to “city,” “people,” 
It is rare that the supposedly de- 
scriptive words describe that one thing and nothing 
else in the world. 

People have blurred and vague minds. That is 
the answer. Back of the intellect is a group of 
unused senses, which do not see, hear, feel. Of 
course they get nothing into the brain. We are 
miseducated people! If we did use our eyes and 
ears, like such striking examples as the painter 
and the musician, who are merely more carefully 
and finely developed than we are and by no means 
“oifted” with magical powers, we would make 
everything take its proper and distinctive place in 
our language. 

There are no two men, books, pictures, houses, 
cities, peoples, alike. What are the marks of their 
distinctiveness? One sentence of precision is 
worth a page of generality. Away with stock 
phrases, weary repetitions; give us the right word, 
the apt quotation, the fresh verbal minting of a 
mind in a man alive! 


China Born Again 


Pgh a HAS ALWAYS been decent and as 
a rule generous toward China. To-day in 
Washington it is our own country—we say it with 
grateful pride and not self-righteousness—which 
is giving to China a new birth among the nations. 
It is a marvellous thing before our eyes. We see, 
as the effect of many causes running down the tens 
of centuries, that China has been inefficient and 
wrongly non-resistant against every bristling 
power that wanted some of her land and the rich 
extra-territorial privilege. Everybody was getting 
it. England, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan 
have all sinned and debauched the national life 
of this people because she was childlike, unsophis- 
ticated, and weak in the world. Think of the other 
countries having their own post-offices, their own 
courts, and by that token their own spheres of 
influence in the open and expansive domain. It 
was easy. Organized and fat plunder establish- 
ments, these governments have been growing in 
China. 

It was plain that some day would find either 
China extinct or China born again. The grace of 
righteousness and justice and brotherhood is oper- 
ating in Washington by the spoken word of our 
President and our Secretary of State, so that one 
by one, and somewhat shamefaced, the powers 
acknowledge their transgression and already say 
they will get out, the details requiring of course 
some time for their adjustment. This is-the most 
momentous achievement in the East. It is just as 
important as the conquest of Prussianism in behalf 
of the naturally peaceable and thoroughgoing Ger- 
man people. The only difference is, there was a 


- eonspiracy of Prussias against poor, half-awake 


China, and the conspirators, unlike the German 
rule, contributed absolutely nothing. to the life of 
the Chinese people, but rather took what they 
could. Only the Christian missionaries, and they 


_ chiefly from our land, have done her service in an 
| 3 
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organized way. All the rest that we Occidentals 
have to our account is a shameful moral debit. We 
except America as a nation, though private business 
enterprise has not been without sin. 

Now as a nation we remember the man who fell . 
among thieves. We have gone down among them, 
led them back, and showed them China stripped and 
half dead. As a national duty, as a world duty, 
we have said we must see to it that this thing never 
happens again. We have said that it is not enough 
to bind up the wounds and take care of China’s 
physical body, paying if necessary for the care, as 
we did in effect once before. We must do some- 
thing more. China’s soul is the business of the 
nations. We shall do all things to save China so 
that she become a great and beneficent power in the 
world, especially in the East, which some say is the 
coming centre of this planet. We are going to 
save China even from herself. She is gravely 
divided in her political life. The nations will do 
this thing, we believe, because first of all the 
pressure is strong, the spirit of the people of the © 
world is for it. But if ’tis well done it must 
be done not grudgingly or of necessity, but as 
the Spirit makes grace abound unto good work 
done cheerfully and heartily. 


The Six-Day Wonder 


HE PRESBYTERIAN, journal of the great de- 

nomination reflecting the exceedingly conser- 
vative wing, has an article on “God created the 
Heaven and the Earth,” in which it makes the fol- 
lowing puzzling declaration: “It [the first chapter 
of Genesis] is not a myth or a legend, not a phi- 
losophy or a discovery of science. ... It is not 
within the power of man to measure the age of 
creation. The method of calculation is most in- 
competent, and the results range all the way from 
days and years to 20,000,000 years by Darwin and 
Kelvin, and to 8,000,000,000 years by Pro- 
fessor Gregory. Such efforts are not scientific. 
They are calculations of vanity. ... . Evolu- 
tion leaves man without a solid faith and a sure 
hope.” 

We thought that the status of the first chapter 
of Genesis had been established as a chapter in 
Hebrew mythology, that scientific research had 
been recognized as the best means of discovering 
the age of the earth, and that the law of evolution 
was the one law of human development upon which 
in the main men could depend to affirm faith and 
preach hope. It is as necessary to apply reason 
and patient research to the first chapter of Genesis 
as to disputed chapters in any other book. The 
passage in Genesis describing the beginning of 
creation has long been placed by the reasoning 
mind where it belongs, as part of the priestly record | 
of the Hebrews. The writer argued from effect 
back to cause, using as a basis a legend that widely 
prevailed in the ancient world. As an explana- 
tion of the beginning of things the account is val- 
ueless. As a piece of literature describing the 
infinity of creative intelligence and love the passage 
will live forever as a spiritual classic. 


MOG 
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China Makes Her -Dramatic Appeal 


ference on Limitation of Armaments and Far 

Eastern Problems was recorded in history on 
December 8. China, through the lips of her spokes- 
man, Dr. Wellington Koo, formulated in a few plain 
words her demand for the restoration of the “leased 
territories” now held by foreign powers. The young 
statesman’s address, with its physical setting and its 
moral background, presented a dramatic act unprec- 
edented, in point of both frankness and publicity, in the 
councils of the nations. The act of restitution out- 
lined by Wellington Koo was as far-reaching as the 
ramifications of the problems of the Far East. It 
touched at the deepest roots of the complicated system 
of international overreaching by which foreign powers 
have closed their grip upon the political, commercial, 
and industrial life of about 400,000,000 Chinese. The 
response of the powers to the demand advanced by the 
Chinese spokesman was awaited with profound interest 
on at least three continents the moment after Welling- 
ton Koo had uttered, in calm, almost commonplace, 
fashion, his memorable words. 

After the spokesmen of France, Great Britain, and 
Japan had responded to the address delivered by the 
boyish Wellington Koo, the evening newspapers of 
Washington appeared with sensational headlines, an- 
nouncing the “triumph” of China. The interpretation 
placed upon the words spoken by these diplomats— 
Viviani, Balfour, and Hanihara—in the newspapers of 
the country on the following morning reflected a sim- 
ilar impression of surrender of valuable rights by the 
three powers concerned in the gradual territorial 
spoliation of China. And behind this territorial spoli- 
ation, as the world now is beginning to understand 
clearly, are massed a succession of economic aggressions 
that have resulted in depriving the Chinese of a large 
part of their commercial and natural resources.. An 
analysis of the French, British, and Japanese responses 
to Dr. Koo’s demand for restitution, with their reser- 
vations, will show the real value of the proffered con- 
cessions. 

M. Viviani revealed a simple position with respect to 
France. Always assuming a similar willingness on the 
part of the other two powers holding leased territories 
in China,—Germany and Russia having been elimi- 
nated by war,—the former Premier of France expressed 
the readiness of his country to relinquish her ninety- 
nine-year title to the district of Kwang-Chou-Wang, 
It has been pointed out by Chinese authorities that 
Kwang-Chou-Wang possesses no commercial value for 
France, and in fact constitutes a drain upon her treas- 
ury. The willingness of France to retrocede this 
sphere of occupation was discounted soon after the 
initial meeting of the conference, when China’s “hands 
off” proposal was broached in the form of the ten 
points presented by Dr. Sze. 

Mr. Balfour’s outline of restitution in behalf of Great 
Britain was received with marked reservations, both 
by the Chinese delegation and by American friends 
of China. The former British Minister of Foreign 
Affairs readily indicated the willingness of Great Brit- 
ain to restore Wei-Hai-Wei to the country from which 
it was leased after the Boxer rebellion. That outbreak, 
it will be recalled, gave Germany the opportunity to 
exact a lease of Kiao-Chow, with its “sphere of in- 
fluence,” if not of actual occupation, over a territory 
inhabited by about 40,000,000 people. The British 
statesman, however, placed other British occupations 
of Chinese territory—Hong-Kong and: the Kow-Lung 


Oe OF THE MOST striking events in the Con- 


Extension—upon an entirely different basis. These, 
the British spokesman indicated, must be regarded as 
removed from the scope of the discussion. The im- 
portance of Hong-Kong to the Chinese Republic was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Balfour, who termed Hong-Kong the 
“financial capital’ of China. Like his French col- 
league, the British representative made Britain’s will- 
ingness to restore Wei-Hai-Wei conditional upon a 
“general arrangement” for restitution. 

Mr. Hanihara’s response in behalf of Japan opened 
up a wide field for speculation—and resentment—be- 
fore the Chinese delegation and Caucasian friends of 
China. Mr. Hanihara reiterated the. oft-announced 
offer of the Japanese Government to restore Shan- 
tung, the hinterland of Kiao-Chow, to the sovereignty 
of China. In return for this concession, however, he 
demanded a half-interest in the Shantung Railway, to 
be vested in Japan, and accordingly protected by that 
country. It had been pointed out by Chinese au- 
thorities that this offer, with its contingent demand, 
constituted the proffer of a hollow fiction of sovereignty 
in exchange for complete economic control of the terri- 
tory in dispute. It was this offer that China recently 
rejected as irreconcilable with her economic interests 
and incompatible with her actual sovereignty over 
Shantung. 

In his references to such regions as Port Arthur and 
Dalny, as well as to Manchuria, the spokesman of 
Japan placed on record an express dissent from the 
Chinese view of the scope of the restorations proposed 
by the Pekin government. As to Port Arthur and 
Dalny (now Dairen), Mr. Hanihara said, “The Japa- 
nese delegates desire to make clear that Japan has 
no intention at present to relinquish the important 
rights she has lawfully acquired, and at no small 
sacrifice.” This “lawful” acquisition, the advocates of 
China pointed otit, was a victory over Russia in war 
and an act of compulsion whereby China was compelled 
to recognize the transfer of Russian rights, acquired 
by violence, to Japan by the same method of violence. 
Speaking of Manchuria, of which Port Arthur and 
Dairen are a part, Mr. Hanihara alleged “vital inter- 
ests in that which relates to her economic life and 
national safety.” These interests, Mr. Hanihara said, 
were recognized “by the American, British, and French 
governments at the time of the formation of the inter- 
national consortium,” which had given assurances that 
those interests “shall be safeguarded.” 

Such were some of the wide divergences of purpose 
that developed in the session of the conference on 
December 3, which is destined to be recorded in his- 
tory. They were vital differences. But the context of 
the situation did not necessarily argue that they are 
insurmountable. Perhaps the immediate significance 
of the occasion lay in the fact that, as never before, 
the players in the great international game had laid 
their cards on the table—face up. China, exploited, op- 
pressed, and imperilled as to her future, frankly stated 
her case before the world. Her antagonists and ex- 
ploiters stated theirs with equal frankness. In minor 
details, the Chinese demands already have obtained 
recognition. In response to her earlier complaints 
that the maintenance of foreign courts, foreign postal 
services, and foreign tariff control was detrimental to 
her vital interests, it was announced that these griev- 
ances would be made the subject of study by special 
committees. No such concession had ever before been 
made to China’s aspirations to survive as a sovereign — 
nation. i 
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Can a Person ever be “Disinterested”’ ? 
Four Valuable Replies to an Ethical Inquiry 


EpITORIAL FOREWORD 


-” We have been having some exciting experience for 
preaching the doctrine of mutualism in these columns. 
It is sounder than either altruism or disinterestedness, we 
have been saying, and, in our judgment, when it is fully 
understood it is true to the teaching of Jesus, the best 
of modern scholarship, and the every-day experience of 
people. For us it is the whole law. When we took an 
emphatic stand against the word “‘disinterestedness,”’ 
because we believed it was both cant and untruth, we 
received a letter from Rev. A. P. Reccord (published 
November 3) in characteristic protest. It also made him 
indignant that we said in an earlier editorial (September 
29) that men expect reward of one kind or another— 
material, mental, moral, spiritual—for the service they 
render, because the law of service says the servant shall 

_receive his reward. The higher his service, we added, 

the greater is his reward. Some of the sentences we 
used in reply to Mr. Reccord’s letter follow :— 

The word “disinterestedness” as generally used is equivalent 
to “selflessness.” We have a preposterous body of cant and 

‘ignorance about it. There is no such thing in the world. 

In every good action in life—indeed, if we go deeply enough, 
in every action—there are two constant factors, the self-regard- 
ing and the other-regarding factors. The emphasis in pietistic 
religion, or religiosity, has been almost wholly on the other- 
regarding factor. Selflessness is as bad as selfishness. 

Christ taught that the servant of all is the master of all. 
That is to say, the higher a man attains in his life and work, 
the greater is his reward. 

Our lives are lived, by their very nature, according to the 
law of mutualism. Take the law of service—which is simply 
the law of love in action—and one gets somewhere. In the 
first Epistle of John the law of love is admirably stated: “We 

“love God because He first loved us.” . 

In fact you cannot make your love effectual until the loved 
-one loves you. Here, for example, is a mother,—the divinest 
example of love in the world. Why does she love her child? 
The greatest reason, the holiest, because it is the only way her 
love will count, is that she loves the child in order that the 

‘child love her. In other words, her other-regarding love is 
‘also. self-regarding love, because it breaks her heart if her 
child does not love her. 


The subject is very deep and important, and the teach- 
ing on it, in churches especially, we believe, is mostly 
wrong. We accordingly forwarded to several distin- 
‘guished men the reply to Mr. Reccord, with his own 
letter, both of which were published November 3. We 
also asked the following question :— 

Will you kindly tell our readers, at whatever length you 
deem adequate, and with the utmost candor, your judgment 
of the principle of mutualism, which the business man 
might call “fifty-fifty’? Is it sound? Does it alone meet 
the fullest requirements, ranging from the idealism of 
Sunday. to the so-called practical necessities of successful 
every-day living? 

Following are four interesting and exceedingly valuable 
replies :— 

Sunday and Every Day 
EDWARD A. FILENE 
Prominent Merchant and Publicist 

In every-day life, mutualism—the law of mutual benefit 
-—jis'the most successful principle. In business we have 
learned that “No bargain is a good one unless it is of 
mutual benefit.” 

While in every-day life men and women inspired by 
what they deem higher motives do from time to time 
try to act in a way which they regard as outside of mutual- 
ism, the total results of such efforts show, it seems to me, 
that mutualism is a law sufficient for worthy victory 


including the good they seek, provided the law is right- 
fully used. The well-meant judgment of such people, 
who would disregard mutualism because of their fears 
that it savors of selfishness, gives no assurance of success 
to their different course. 

Whether there must be a distinction between every- 
day living and Sunday living is another interesting 
question. 

Is it possible to make the law of mutualism promote 
the best ideals of religion and the church? 

My judgment is that it would be possible. It is more 
difficult to analyze just what expectation of reward 
there is in every moral and spiritual service. Most of 
us are convinced that there must be some motive, some 
urge behind every effective human action. But it is not 
possible to make too fine an analysis or definition of how 
far the urge is embodied in a law. 

It seems clear to me that the more the church can 


reduce the hiatus between the way a man thinks on 


Sunday and the way he thinks on Monday, the better 
will our effort be conserved and good results obtained. 
If a man has to change his mental clothes as he changes 
his other clothes for Sunday as a requisite for serving 
according to the church’s teachings, he may find—l 
think he will find—the burden too great. 


Even Loves are Self-centred 


T. N. CARVER 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


I think that you are right on the subject of mutualism. 
That principle is well illustrated in the mutuality of 
rights and obligations. We expect love to inspire love 
and are disappointed—that is, we feel that things have 
gone wrong—if it does not. The great tragedy of Calvary 
is not in the physical suffering,—equal: physical suffering 
has been experienced by millions of others; it is in the 
supreme disappointment, supreme love being met by 
supreme hate. Only divine love could survive such a 
disappointment. Most lesser loves would have been 
destroyed. The nearest thing to divine love is the love 
of a mother for her child. It is not always that a mother’s 
love will survive such a disappointment; that is, if her 
child, after having grown to maturity, persistently repays 
her love with hate, her own love is likely to die out. 
The love of wife for husband and of husband for wife is 
not strong enough to last indefinitely if it is persistently 
repaid with hate. The love of neighbor for neighbor, of 
fellow-citizen for fellow-citizen, and of antipodal citizens 
of the world for one another are still weaker and less 
able to survive that kind of disappointment. 

This suggests a very important principle, too frequently 
overlooked. Even our loves are self-centred. We care 
more for those who are “‘near’’ to us in space, in kinship, 
in likemindedness, than for those who are far from us in 
these respects; that is, we care more for our near relatives 
than for our distant relatives, for our own wives and 
children than for other people’s wives and children, for 
our near neighbors than for our distant neighbors, for 
those whose ideals and practices closely resemble our 
own than for those whose ideals and practices only 
remotely resemble our own. We should scarcely be human 
if that were not so. Even salvation was brought to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile. I have argued this 
point at some length in one chapter of my ‘Essays in 
Social Justice.” 

It is well to guard against one possible misinterpreta-~ 
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tion of the principle of mutualism. ‘‘ We love him because 
he first loved us” does not necessarily mean that there is 
any conscious bargaining. It may be a statement of the 
principle of causation. Our love develops as spontaneously 
as the flower faces the sun. If it does not, there is some- 
thing wrong with us or the flower. The principle of 
mutualism is something larger than conscious bargaining. 
It is a part of the natural order of things. 


The Good of All 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of Government in Harvard University 


So far as I understand your position on page 1037 of 
the current CHRISTIAN REGISTER it is “do ut des.” Pre- 
sumably: the altruist acts for what he thinks the benefit 
of mankind; but if he proceeds on the assumption that he 
may reasonably expect a return in kind, he destroys the 
foundation of Christianity and civilization. Kindness, 
service, self-sacrifice must be frequently poured into the 
general fund of benefit; and no one has a right to expect 
that it will come back to him in the same form, or in any 
equivalent form. It does not seem to me possible to keep 
a debit and credit account with the Almighty or with the 
Good of Being or with the Association of Mankind. The 
essence of good manners is consideration for everybody. 
The essence of charity is to deprive one’s self of some- 
thing in order to give to another. The ant tends the 
community eggs; the buffalo bulls defend the herd by 
forming a ring against the wolves; the colony of beavers 
have no consciousness of getting as good as they give. 
As a matter of fact, mutual association and burden-bear- 
ing mean the good of all concerned. 

I agree that there is such a necessary thing as Christian. 
selfishness, that is, a disposition of one’s forces according 
to a plan and not haphazard,—the effort to give the good 
man and the good cause a better chance than the mod- 
erately good man and cause. 

Your illustration of the mother paiaaly does not prove 
your point. If the only reason why a mother loves her 
children is ‘‘in order that the child love her,” millions of 
mothers are deprived in various ways of the reward. 


The Motive of the Mother 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 


If you take the word ‘“‘selfless’ in its strict etymo- 
logical meaning, as “‘devoid of self,” it would not express 
a very high ethical ideal. And while those who use the 
term for such an ideal are meaning more than the etymol- 
ogy suggests, as they have a perfect right to do, there is 
always the danger, I think, that the word-may betray 
them into something more like a Buddhist than a Chris- 
tian way of imagining. 

I speak of these as ‘“‘ways of imagining” because there 
is always some difference between what we imagine we be- 
lieve and what we actually believe, inasmuch as we are 
never completely self-conscious. In the case of the Budd- 
hist, this discrepancy can be made fairly evident, if we 
press the question what the motive is for seeking self- 
obliteration, and who entertains this motive. It is only a 
self that can seek self-obliteration; and it is only a vehe- 
ment passion that can surmount the ordinary self-seek- 
ing passions of life. The self, therefore, can suppress itself 
only by dint of some more vehement self-affirmation; that 
is, the self cannot literally wish its own suppression. The 
persons who profess to seek selflessness are therefore pro- 
fessing the impossible. I would not say they were hypo- 


Dr. Charles F. Dole has also answered the question, and his article will be published i in an early Pane, 


under the title “The Chief End of Man.” 
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critical. I would say they are incompletely self-conscious, 
as we all are. 

But this inadequate way of picturing one’s ideal would 
hardly be so prevalent if it did not lean in the right direc- 
tion, and express vastly more truth than the contrasting 
ideal of selfishness or self-interest. No self can. act with- 
out a motive, but that motive need be no enhancement of 
the fortunes of the particular person. What most spon- 
taneously and naturally satisfies a self is effect, use of 
power, without regard to any ‘return’ of the power 
or effect to one’s advantage. The boy who throws a 
pebble into the water enjoys his effect, but it would be 
false psychology to say that he seeks any return in the 
sense of a quid pro quo. A gardener is delighted if he can 
make flowers grow; he demands no fifty-fifty in the shape 
of return affection from the flowers. And I think you 
will allow a gardener all the honest satisfaction he can get 
from making an income through his flowers, without 
denying that his enjoyment in making them grow is some- 
thing independent of any such return. The idea of 
“mutualism” as I understand it is quite incapable of 
reaching the centre of his motive. 

When we are dealing with human beings it still remains 
true that what most deeply satisfies the self is its power 
or effect, though here the possibility that the effect may 
be an acknowledged or recognized effect leads us to look 
eagerly for the signs of recognition as the signs of success. 
The mother’s primary desire is not to have a return of 
affection from her child, but to do good to her child, and 
she continues to desire to do good though she can find no 
return; but the return is her best assurance that her first 
impulse has been successful. The mother is like the 
gardener; she has an independent satisfaction in making 
the young things grow. And certainly if God takes satis- 
faction in his human works, it must be more like the sat- 
isfaction of the gardener than like that of the fifty-fifty 
exchange of services. 

Against an abstract and impossible selflessness we may 
safely put the joy of self in creative activity; but this joy 
is normally directed outward and so is self-forgetful. We 
may therefore set this satisfaction of self in its creative 
effect over against all forms of conscious seeking for 
return. He who creates for the sake of return reduces his 
creation from the status of an end to that of means, and 
so loses the joy of creation: in seeking his life he loses it. 
In the most prosperous of our works we can perceive the 
return and enjoy a mutualism; but in the noblest of 
human actions the return is infinitely deferred, the joy is 
the joy of the gardener or the artist, the self stands in loco 
Dei to its works. 


‘Till I Forget 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


Not that I have no tears to give for them 
Whose footfalls break no more my silences; 
Not that my peace hath less of secret pain 
Than the great cry that went up yesterday 
Out of my heart; not that the arguments 

One spoke who came and left a little tract 

Can solace me—it is myself at last 

Who have passed on into another world 

Of sweet rememberings. The happy years 
Come back, the dear dead days return, 

Bringing their oldtime loves again to me. 

I have come nigh to those who calmly wait 
Where paths of memory have a rendezvous. 
The years have made them not less mine to-day ; 
I know those that I knew; those I have loved, 
Dear God, I love them still. Till I forget— 
So nigh they seem in memory’s trysting hour— 
Till I forget how they were once so dear, 

My dead and loved are living unto me. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


IV 
Roosevelt’s Aggressive Christianity 


N THE SPRING of 1889 President Harrison ap- 

pointed Roosevelt a member of the Civil Service 

Commission. In this capacity he served four years 
under Harrison and two under Cleveland. He had 
just passed thirty. He 
was actuated by the 
same kind of idealism 
that had made him 
demand an investiga- 
tion of Judge West- 
brook in the New 
York Legislature. Al1- 
though the youngest 
member of the Com- 
mission, he quickly be- 
came the _ leader. 
When he accepted the 
position, the spoils 
theory prevailed in 
the political world, 
the theory that the 
party victorious at 
the polls was entitled 
to all the plunder it 
could lay its hands 
on. The doctrine “to 
the victor belong the 
spoils” had prevailed 
for sixty years. In 
other words, as soon 
as a party was raised 
to power it proceeded 
to replace with its 
own supporters — the 
clerks, stenographers, 
secretaries, and mail- 
carriers — the ap- 
pointees of the sup- 
planted party. This 
was done with entire 
disregard of merit 
and fitness. The sys- 
tem was vicious and 
had been frequently 
denounced, but no one 
until the coming of 
Roosevelt had _ been 
able to apply an ef- 
fective remedy. The situation called for a strong man. 

Roosevelt, with his highly sensitive feeling for jus- 
tice, could not have sat on the Board of Commissioners 
and allowed the old dishonesty, inefficiency, and priv- 
ilege to prevail. The fundamentals of honest govern- 
ment had been instilled into his mind in the early 
training he had received in church and home. His 
standards were those of the Bible and the Heidelberg 
Catechism. One passage in the latter reads: “God re- 
quires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, to show 
patience, peace, meekness, mercy, and kindness toward 
him, and so far as we have power, to prevent his hurt, 
also to do good even unto our enemies.” 

The young Commissioner knew he was right in 
attempting to substitute the merit system for the 
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spoils system, so he lined up his two colleagues, and 
enforced the law with the utmost rigor. Opposition 
developed at once in the form of intrenched privilege; 
and several lively fights resulted. The evil could not 
be removed without striking, and striking hard, at 
several highly placed individuals from Cabinet officers 
down, who had, as Roosevelt explained it, “a natural 
dislike for law enforcement of any kind,” and who had 
important personal interests at stake. The situation 
called for a man who had not only the moral purpose 
but executive ability and intelligent direction. Such 
a man was the young Commissioner. Roosevelt’s 
firm stand made for 
him many bitter ene- 
mies, but he was right 
and knew it, and they 
were wrong and also 
knew it. 

The opposition soon 
organized and_e at- 
tacked in force the 
motives, methods, acts, 
and even the personal- 
ities of the reformers ; 
but neither misrepre- 
sentation, ridicule, 
nor a final withhold- 
ing of appropriations 
could stop the work of 
the Commission. Like 
Samson among the 
Philistines, this vigor- 
ous young giant at- 
tacked mightily this 
evil and that evil, and 
in the end succeeded 
in placing the advan- 
tages of the merit sys- 
tem .and civil ser- 
vice examination so 
strongly before the 
country that ever 
since the spoils idea 
has been losing 
ground, and it is only 
a question of time 
when it will go the 
way of all destructive 
practices. 

Roosevelt was a 
champion of the op- 
pressed. In his eyes 
it was poor religion 
for a Christian gov- 
ernment to thrust 
brutally from office 
who lacked’ political in- 
fluence. On one occasion he learned of a widow 
with two children, who had been employed at 
a bureau in Washington at a salary of $800. The 
amount had been sufficient to provide the family with 
food and shelter. The woman was faithful and effi- 
cient; but one day the chief of the bureau informed her 
that he would be obliged to dismiss her. She asked 
the reason. He told her that an influential member of 
the Senate had demanded her place for a friend of his 
who had influence. The woman who had been thirteen 
or fourteen years in the public service pleaded to be 
allowed to remain, explaining that dismissal meant 
starvation, for she had no friends. The bureau chief, 
a person of humane instincts, allowed her to remain. 


faithful public servants 
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Three weeks later the Senator who had made the re- 
quest asked why the change had not been made, inform- 
ing the chief that he himself would have to go if he 
did not remove the woman. She was removed. It 
was such instances as this, and he came across many 
of them, that induced Roosevelt to seize the big stick 
and wield it. His religion was militant. It was not 
safe for wrong in any form to rear its head in his pres- 
ence, for it was sure to be attacked and nine times out 
of ten driven to the wall. The cause of applied Chris- 
tianity had in him a knight-errant. 

The American people owe a debt of gratitude to 
Theodore Roosevelt for giving the Nation a Christian 
conscience. Lord Bryce said in 1899, “Theodore Roose- 
velt is the hope of American politics.” At the com- 
ing of Roosevelt, America was deep in the mire of po- 
litical and commercial corruption. The democracy of 
the people was becoming the autocracy of the privileged 
rich. He came and like the good physician provided 
the cure of applied idealism, which was first smiled at, 
then tolerated, and finally gratefully accepted because 
it was seen to heal the patient. But many years must 
elapse before the Republic fully understands the depth 
of the slough of despond out of which Theodore Roose- 
velt rescued it. 


Policemen Tell a City’s Character 


No sooner was his term of service concluded as mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission than Mayor Will- 
iam FI. Strong of New York City, who had gone into 
office on a reform wave, invited him to help clean up 
the city. He made him president of the Police Com- 
mission. The police force of New York in those days 


was notoriously bad. Appointments and promotions 


were openly bought and sold, and a system of graft 
was in force more brazen than any that had previously 
prevailed. New York had 12,000 saloons which 
defiantly set to one side the Sunday-closing law. The 
saloon-keepers made and unmade the municipal gov- 
ernment, controlled the police,—in fact, ruled the city. 
The police in turn held at their mercy fruit-venders, 
small saloon-keepers, houses of prostitution, and 
gambling-dens. Money could buy anything in New 
York. The municipal government had sunk about as 
low as it could, and was a hissing reproach to all 
law-abiding, self-respecting communities. To reform 
the police would mean to reform the town. Let Roose- 
velt tell in his own words how he viewed the situation. 
“There were two sides to the work: first, the aetual 
handling of the Police Department; second, using my 
position to help make the city a better place in which 
to live and work for those to whom the conditions of 
life and labor were hardest. The two problems were 
closely connected; for one thing never to be forgotten 
in striving to better the conditions of the New York 
police force is the connection between the standard 
of morals and behavior in that force and the general 
standard of morals and behavior in the city at large. 
The form of government of the Police Department at 
that time was such as to make it a matter of extreme 
difficulty to get good results.” 

This was the system Roosevelt set out to break. One 
of his first acts was to order the saloons closed on 
Sunday, in conformity with the Sunday-closing law. 
In the first place the law was on the statute books and 
should be enforced ; second, open saloons on Sunday 
meant a vast increase of crime and misery ; third, his 
covenanting conscience objected to seeing the sacred 
day desecrated. Immediately a wave of indignant 
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protest swept the city. The Commissioner’s mail was 
filled with such abusive epithets as: “You are the big- 
gest crank and fool in the world.” “You have wrecked 
the Republican party,’ “You have killed yourself 
politically. You will never be heard from again.” 
Even the good people, the people in favor of Sunday 
closing, objected vigorously to the methods proposed, 
and were unwilling to pay the price in abandonment 
of privileges they had enjoyed under the old régime. 
Roosevelt held steadily to his course, enforced the Sun- 
day-closing law, and by a system of rewards for effi- 
cient and. gallant service, in a few months built up 
the police force until in point of service it compared 
favorably with any in the world. 


Jacob A. Riis Backs Him 


Among the beneficial results of his reforms none 
pleased Roosevelt more than improvement of condi- 
tions in the tenements. His friend Jacob A. Riis told 
him that hundreds of mothers who in the days of Sun- 
day open saloons had not been able to take their chil- 
dren into the country, now were taken there by their 
husbands. Father, mother, and children spent the 
day in the fields and woods. Hospitals reported fewer 
cases of injury due to drunken brawls, police courts 
and pawn shops reported a slack time, and savings 
banks recorded greatly enlarged accounts. From 
being a city of blackmail, bribery, and perversion of 
justice, New York became one of the best-governed 
cities. In the two years he sat at police headquarters 
at Mulberry Street, Roosevelt had applied more Chris- 
tianity to the corrupt city than had been applied for 
years by the churches. His creed was to help the 
man who was down, to encourage honesty and fair- 
play, and to discourage mendacity and shirking. 

Why did Theodore Roosevelt accept the hard and 
unpopular task of fighting the spoils system? Why 
did he undertake te clean up New York in the face of 
ridicule, threats on his life, and an overwhelming 
opposition? He went about these tasks because they 
presented themselves as simple duties. He attacked 
the gray wolves who supported the spoils system, and 
waged righteous war in Mulberry Street because they 
were right things to do. Had he been impelled by lesser 
motives he could not have carried through his reforms, 
for the task in both instances was one for a man of 
resolute ideals, tried valor, and strong for truth. 

This applied idealism, based on his early religious 
training, and furnishing motive power from an impulse 
bent on righteousness, remained with him as long as 
he lived. It explains his exceptional character, which 
in turn enabled him to achieve for America and human- 
ity what Washington and Lincoln achieved, who also 
were men of deep religious convictions. 


In the universe in which we exist amid the incessant 
movement of physical forces we discern a rational 
intelligence which pervades and controls them. 
Things do not move at haphazard, but with a harmony 
of design and operation that imply an intelligent 
Creator. Our minds are so constructed that we can 
commune with that Creator. We can think His 
thoughts, and we can find out and formulate the laws 
which He has ordained. Science itself rests on the 
likeness of our minds with the mind in nature, and 
because of the intelligent answers which nature Lido 
to our questions.—L. Olark Seelye. wh 


- Stebbins. 
he went to San Francisco it was not to take, the place 
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Biography of a Great Preacher 


Horatio Stebbins, eminent among Unitarian leaders, found 
“*God and the human soul more real than the rocks 
and hills,’’ and his hearers felt the reality with 
power—Mr. Murdock’s discerning book 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 


ESPITE different estimates made by good men, 
D I have long been convinced that there is nothing 

greater than a really great preacher, than one 
who is an open door to a new and higher life for his 
fellow-men, who can convince them of goodness and re- 
veal to them the divine meaning and possibilities of 
human life. There are not many of these men living 
at any one time, but there are some; and of those who 
have lived in the United States in the last century the 
Unitarian churches have produced a considerable pro- 
portion. In this book* we have the life-story of one of 
these men, told by a friend who knew him long and 
intimately and loved him devotedly. This affectionate 
sympathy on the part of the author is an indispensable 
condition. of a good biography. It is not true that 
love is blind. When personality is what we are trying 
to understand, love is the only thing that can see. 


Had Striking Personality 


Biography is much harder to write successfully than 
is descriptive science, for itis not enough merely to 
know the facts. Appreciation is required, and this 
depends upon a rich and well-developed feeling-life. 
Those who knew and honored and loved Dr. Stebbins 
will thank Mr. Murdock for having written this book. 
As we read these pages, the man of whom it tells lives 
again before us. We see his face and form and can 
almost hear him utter familiar expressions in his in- 
imitable way. And those who did not know him per- 
sonally but do know of the great impression he made 


_upon the. life and thought and growing traditions of 


the Pacific Coast will welcome this authentic story. 
The author truly says: “It was a fortunate circum- 
stance that the Unitarian Church in the controlling 
community of the State of California was represented 
continuously by two men of the strength and character 
of Starr King and Horatio Stebbins. It gave a stand- 


‘ing and respect not always accorded. No California 


Unitarian ever thinks of being apologetic for his faith.” 

Both of these men were preachers of influence and 
power, but they were also great citizens. Mr. King 
went to California during! a crisis in the Nation’s life. 
He there became the acknowledged champion of na- 
tional loyalty and through the energetic use of his 
splendid powers turned the scale in that doubtful State 
and kept California in the Union. He was the foremost 
citizen of his city and State. As Dr. Stebbins said, 
“His name is brilliant as the day.” When worn out 
with excessive labor, he had passed away in 1864, the 
city, State, and Nation were plunged in grief. As to 
his successor, there was a general feeling that the sit- 
uation calied for a man of power to represent the 
cause of liberal religion and noble citizenship in San 
Francisco, and that the man for the place was Horatio 
He was called and he accepted, but when 


left vacant when Starr King’s noble and beautiful life 
He made and filled his own place. Fortu- 
nately, there is more than one way to preach and more 
than one way to be a useful citizen, to deserve well of 
the republic, as the old Romans used to say. 


_* Horatio STEBBINS, His MINISTRY AND PHRSONALITY. By Charles 


A. Murdock. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Dr. Stebbins had a striking personality. Nature gave 
him a face and form that matched the qualities of his 
character and mind, so that he looked the man he was. 
The manner was appropriate to the matter of his 
speech, and the whole gave an impression of dignity | 
and power. This combination of admirable qualities 
gave him an influence not to be attained by a man of 
mean presence. There are some truths whose accepta- 
bility depends very little upon the character of the 
person by whom they are announced. A chemical for- 


HIS PERSON GAVE WEIGHT TO EVERY WORD 


Dr. Stebbins made permanent public contributions to Cal- 

ifornia, for he saw that the future, in its relation to the 

Japanese and the Chinese, would be determined in the time 

in which he lived, and he advocated a course elevated above 

the politicians’ way, on the high plane of ethical principle 
and human comity 


mula or a mathematical demonstration can be clearly 
stated by men who are personally unattractive. But 
when moral or religious truth is in question, it makes 
all the difference in the world who says it. Dr. Steb- 
bins’s character and presence lent weight to everything 
he said. One felt that he succeeded in doing what he 
liked to say that he tried to do, namely,—“speak from 
the level of his mind.” 

And that level was high. The quality of his mind 
and spirit in the years when I knew him seems to me 
accurately expressed in words of his own spoken in 
1898: “I am glad that the years find me good-natured, 
and that, amid all human vicissitudes of ignorance, 
weakness, or wrong, I have a cheerful heart toward 
humankind, am a believer in the world, and an ardent 
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lover of human nature as the best thing God has ever 
made. I am no sentimentalist, but a severe moralist, 
tempered by the genial charities of religion and cheered 
by a great hope.” 

His appreciation of the personality of others, mean 
or great, bizarre or noble, made his conversation with 
congenial friends very happy. Often in his study, in free 
and confidential talk with his brother ministers he would 


make some characterization that seemed at the time like 


a flash of lightning in the darkness. And when occasion 
offered, he would pay a generous and beautiful tribute, 
as when i in writing to Martineau on his ninetieth birth- 
day he said, “I ofter thanks to God that through you 
he has been revealed to many souls, and that in “loving 
you they have loved him.” To him, Jesus was the 
supreme personality. He “illustrates you and me in 
the possibilities of our being under God. There is noth- 
ing new in Christianity except Jesus himself.” There 
is not, he thought, a single phase of spiritual truth in 
the New Testament that had not flashed on the soul of 
some man -before, but the truth had not been made 
flesh before in so complete and ideal a life. 


How Human, How Pitying 


A real man cannot wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
Dr. Stebbins did not, and his reserve was sometimes 
misinterpreted. In the presence of garrulous, gossip- 
ing individuals, reserve is often a necessary protection. 
There. is nothing to do but “to draw into your shell 
and cease to report.” But even in the presence of the 
intelligent and sympathetic it is not always possible 
to seem as genial as one really is. In writing to his 
son about Dr. Hedge, Dr. Stebbins used words that 
applied to himself :— 

“You went to see Dr. Hedge! I am glad you did. 
Nothing is more common than to see the reserved man- 
ners of reflective men interpreted to mean hauteur 
and severity of bearing. It is a good piece of manners 

. to know how to meet such men with complete self- 
possession, on the same plane of mind with themselves. 
Young persons, and persons who at any and every age 
live chiefly in the outposts of the mind and not in the 
citadel, usually think that reflective men are proud or 
unsympathizing. It isa great mistake. The difference 
is that some are always melted down and flowing; 
others, like silver, must be melted down before they 
flow. Dr. Hedge has always been a reserved man, and 
he lacks that genial ardor that gives one a pleasant 
and cordial introduction, but he has the elements of 
intellectual and moral greatness. I hope you were not 
embarrassed in his presence; but if you were, it would 
not hurt you in his Lah dhe or in your own, or in 
mine.” 

How human, how rsivehs how loving Dr. Stebbins 
was is easily seen from the letters contained in this 
volume and from extracts from his journal. Thus, 
when his son leaves to return to college, he writes: 
“Although I parted from him in complete self-control, 
it yet cost me a sharp pain, and after he had gone, 
I went to his room, looked in the vacant places, and 
buried my face in my hands and wept.” ‘The reader 
gets many glimpses of his beautiful: home life and of 
his ideal relations with his children. Walking home 
from church one Sunday morning, his little son re- 
marked, “Father, I did not understand you very well 
this morning, but the sermon made a good impression.” 

Being so human, it is not strange that, despite the 
fact that he was “poor in all perfunctory ways and 
incapable of conventional methods of ministration,” he 
was yet the source of consolation to many and the 
bearer of their sorrow, and glad to be. He once re- 
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marked to me, “I am like an old ship covered over with 
barnacles.” Counsellor and guide and friend was he, 
and “minister to an innumerable company of the bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

It is not possible here to describe the public services 
of Dr. Stebbins. Regent of the state university con- 
tinuously for twenty-six years, he was, in the opinion 
of university men who know the facts, one of the prin- 
cipal influences that guided the university so well that 
it is now one of the foremost institutions of its class 
in the world. Having 15,000 students, it is the largest 
of American universities. After the foundation of 
Stanford University, he was one of the trustees as long 
as he lived in California. Moreover, many of the lead- 
ing men of the State were personal friends of Dr. 
Stebbins, and sought his advice on matters of great 
importance. It was, e.g., by his advice that Mr. D. O. 
Mills endowed the chair of Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy so long and ably filled by Professor Howison. 

One eminent service was rendered by Dr. Stebbins 
to the Pacific Coast and to the Nation which can only 
be mentioned here, but which ought to be better known. 
In California are many people of the highest intellec- 
tual and moral quality, not surpassed for personal 
force or culture in the world. But it is also a land 
of demagogues and exploiters of popular prejudice. So 
the need of statesmanlike citizens has been peculiarly 
great. Dr. Stebbins always realized that California 
faced the Orient, that in the future her concern would 
be more and more with the people of China and Japan, 
and that what we do now will influence our relations 
with them for good or evil, for war or peace. He was 
therefore not in favor of Chinese exclusion, and never 
missed an opportunity to express his feeling that a 
man of China is still a man. 

On certain great occasions Dr. Stebbins had oppor- 
tunities for lifting public consideration of these ques- 
tions to the level of statesmanship and making the 
shuffling politicians on the same platform seem con- 
temptible in comparison. One instance is famous, and 
people still tell of it on the Coast. Japan sent an 
Embassy Extraordinary to the United States. The 
distinguished men were royally entertained, and were 
given a banquet in San Francisco. Governor Newton 
Booth presided, and among the speakers was Dr. 
Stebbins. The speech, as reported by the Bulletin, made 
a tremendous impression, and is fascinating reading, 
particularly at this time when the peace of the world 
possibly depends in large part upon the ability of the 
people of the United States to come to an understand- 
ing with the intelligent, sensitive, and high-spirited 
people of Japan. 


Preaching was to Individual 


Mr. Murdock has done well to record a number of 
important events in the history of the Pacific Coast 
which enable the reader to form some idea of Dr. — 
Stebbins’s services to education and political life. They 
also reveal the man. He served his generation nobly 
in several ways. But it is as preacher and pastor 
that he is most affectionately remembered. His mis- 
sion was, as he said, “to interpret human life in the 
light of religion.” Except in that light, it is all a 
perplexing and painful puzzle. How he interpreted 
life so as to build men up in faith, hope, and love, 
those know best who came under his influence, but the 
reader may form some idea from the sermons and 
prayers included in this volume. 

It is always interesting to know what distinguished 
men think of each other, and one is therefore glad to 
read the estimates here given of Dr. Stebbins’s person- 
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ality and life-work. Especially significant is the judg- 
ment of Rev. John W. Chadwick. One must have been 
a man and have lived nobly and well to call forth such 
a tribute from such a source. But, after all, our spirit- 
ual interiors are known best to those who know us 
best and love us most, and probably the most profound 
and just judgment is that of a distinguished parish- 
ioner of Dr. Stebbins and his close friend for forty 
years, the Honorable Horace Davis. In an historical 
sketch of the church, after referring to Dr. Stebbins’s 
valued public services, Mr. Davis said: “Dr. Stebbins’s 
greatest power was in the pulpit; and his preaching 
was always to the individual, to you and me. Each of 
us remembers some peculiar phase of his preaching, but 
he impressed me most when he spoke of the eternal 
verities of the spirit. God and the human soul were 
realities to him, more real than the rocks and hills 
around us. I gratefully acknowledged my debt to him 
—a debt greater than I owe to any other man, greater 
than any service of mine can pay.” 


Lightning 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The doors of the night were closed on me 
Till the coming of the rains, 
When the lightning snatched the curtains back 
That had veiled my window-panes. 
A gleam of swords at a portal dark, 
; -And a yast room opening wide; 
' Then a crash as the doors swung shut again 
And the swordsmen stepped inside. 


LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


Harvard Divinity School Undenominational 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was much interested in reading the article in Tue REGISTER 
of November 38 entitled “The Truth about Theological Semina- 
ries.” Your findings as to something of a revival in theological 
education are, I believe, well founded. The title of the article 
is not, however, quite fulfilled in respect to the information 
which you give about the Harvard Divinity School as listed 
in your table of “Thirteen Theological Seminaries.” In the 
first place, the number of students credited to the Divinity 
School is misleading, because in your table the distinction 
between students of “primary” and of “secondary” registration, 
which the School is careful to make, quite disappears. Stu- 
dents of “primary registration” are those who are responsible 
to the Faculty of the Harvard Divinity School, under whom 
they are taking the chief part of their instruction. Stu- 
dents of “secondary registration” are men responsible to the 
Faculties of Andover Theological Seminary, or Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, or the Episcopal Theological School, 
or Newton Theological Institution, but who are also taking 
some part of their work in Harvard under the agreements by 
which those institutions are affiliated with the University. To 
lump the two groups together as Harvard Divinity students 
is unduly to swell our figures. For purposes of your tabulation 
it was perhaps impossible to distinguish them, but in such case 
it would be more accurate to print the figures for primary 
registration only, as follows :— 


1913-1} 1919-20 1921-22 (Nov. 18) 
30 26 32 


The office of the Divinity School is doubtless at fault for 
the failure to make clear this point when the information was 
sent you. 

In the second place, the Harvard Divinity School is not ac- 
curately to be described as “Unitarian,” especially in a table 
in which Union Theological Seminary appears as “Independ- 
ent.” In the list of schools of theology in the World Almanac 
for 1921, Union appears as “Interdenominational,” and six 
other schools have no denominational label. The fact is that 
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all these institutions had denominational origins,—Congrega- 
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tional, Methodist, or Presbyterian,—but they are apparently 
tending toward a policy of interdenominationalism. 

Now the Harvard Divinity School was the first theological 
school in the country to take this undenominational position. 
When the Divinity School became differentiated from Har- 
vard College in 1816, as a distinct professional school, definite 
announcement was made of its unsectarian character. In 
connection with an appeal for funds sent out by the Corpora- 
tion on December 18, 1815, it was stated: “It ought to be 
particularly observed, that the consequence of enlarging the 
theological funds of the University will not be the communica- 
tion of a sectarian character to that institution. The design 
is not to inculcate the peculiarities of any sect, but to place 
students of divinity under the most favorable circumstances 
for inquiring for themselves into the doctrines of revelation.” 
The Society for the Promotion of Theological Education in 
Harvard University, organized in 1816, prescribed in its con- 
stitution that “every encouragement be given to serious, im- 
partial, and unbiassed investigation of Christian truth; and 
that no assent to the peculiarities of any denomination be 
required either of the Students, or Professors, or Instructors.” 
The administration of the School has carefully conformed to 
the principle thus laid down. It is true that most of the funds 
which support the Divinity School were given by Unitarians, 
and that for some sixty years almost all the teaching staff 
and student body belonged to that denomination. That con- 
dition, however, was not due to the rejection of the broad 
principles upon which the School had been founded, but 


rather to the inability of most people to grasp the idea of a 


Se eae education on dny other than strictly denominational 
ines. 

The Unitarian denomination as a body has never controlled 
the Divinity School, and the undenominational principle was 
reaffirmed by President Eliot in 1879 when he said: “The 
Harvard Divinity School is not distinctly Unitarian, either by 
its constitution or by the intention of its founders. The doc- 
trines of the unsectarian sect, called in this century Unitarian, 
are indeed entitled to respectful exposition in the School so 
long as it exists, simply because the School has been founded 
and for two generations at least has been supported by Uni- 
tarians. . . . But the government of the University cannot 
undertake to appoint none but Unitarian teachers or to grant 
any peculiar favors to Unitarian students.” Referring to this 
statement, Dean Everett, speaking in 1884 of the appointment 
of members of the Faculty, said: “While for the reasons that 
have been indicated certain professors may be selected as rep- 
resenting one denomination or another, it would obviously be a 
violation of the charter of the School, and wholly foreign to 
its spirit to subject their teaching, or that’ of any instructor 
of the School, to a denominational standard. One great object 
of the Institution is to promote the scientific study of Theology, 
and this end would fail of accomplishment if any test were 
applied to its teaching of a nature different from that to which 
teachers of philosophy and science are subjected.” 

As a matter of fact at the present time six different denomi- 
nations are represented on the Faculty of the School, and only 
two of its professors are Unitarians. A similar variety of de- 
nominational affiliation for many years lias been characteristic 
of the student body. Your table, which seems to imply that 
this year the School has forty-nine Unitarian students, paints 
the prospect for the Unitarian churches in far more glowing 
colors than the conditions warrant, for the fact is that only 
seven of this year’s student body are looking forward to the 


_Unitarian ministry. 


I have written at this length because, in the first place, I do 
not wish the Unitarian churches to comfort themselves with 
the idea that they are now adequately represented among the 
students at the Harvard Divinity School. The fact that they 
are sending into the ministry a wholly insufficient number of 
thoroughly competent young men needs constantly to be im- 
pressed upon those churches. 

In the second place, those of us who have the prestige of 
the School at heart desire wide recognition -of the fact that 
Harvard, both in theory and in practice, stood for the ideal of 
an undenominational, scientific School of Theology long before 
any one else recognized the possibility of so conducting a the- 
ological seminary. ‘The fact that several institutions founded 
by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and others have in the 
last ten or fifteen years moved toward a position which the 
Divinity School has occupied in principle for more than a 
hundred years, and for forty years in* actual practice, is a 


- tribute to the far-sighted idealism of the founders of the School, 


and to the courage and disinterestedness of the Unitarians who 
gave their money to an institution they did not attempt to 
control. Henry Wiper Foor, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Secretary of the Faculty. . 
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| LITERATURE 


The Churches and 


Labor Organizations 


ROBERT 8S. LORI NG 


Part II 


That interesting and valuable book The 
Church and Industrial Reconstruction* 
advises cultivation by the churches of 
fraternal relations with labor organiza- 
tions. Churches should send fraternal 
delegates to labor union meetings covering 
their district; and they will find that 
often such courtesy will be cordially recip- 
rocated by the labor conventions sending 
their own representatives to the churches. 
Contacts are needed in order to develop 
acquaintance, and appreciation of each 
other’s ideals. 

Lack of such contacts is a weak point 
with most churches. The Laymen’s League 
wisely provided the ministers an opportu- 
nity at the Harvard Summer School ,to 
hear lectures by a labor union leader, 
Mr. Walter B. Hilton, who is president 
of our Laymen’s League chapter in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Mr. Hilton also attended 
and spoke at the great Laymen’s League 
meeting at Narragansett Pier, and his ad- 
dress is to be found in THE CHRISTIAN 
ReEGIsTeR of October 6. But adequate and 
first-hand information about labor is gen- 
erally lacking. The churches hear only 
of the bad side of unionism, unjust limita- 
tion of output, unjust limitation of ap- 
prentices, loafing on the job, breaking 
agreements, joining with capital in the 
buildings trades to rob the public, un- 
brotherly attitude toward unskilled for- 
eign labor, refusal to admit Negroes to 
unions, opposition to women entering the 
more highly paid trades. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion holds that neither capital nor labor 
should be judged by their defects alone. 
The good in both should be recognized 
and encouraged. In regard to labor it 
finds that “the protest of Christianity, 
and the protest of the labor movement” 
deal largely with the same social evils. 
Many quotations are given to prove this. 
The pronouncements of the National Cath- 
olice War Council and of the Reconstrue- 
tion Program of the American Federation 
of Labor, the report of the Anglican Arch- 
bishop’s Committee on Inquiry and the 
report of the British Labor Party, the 
demands of the Canadian Methodists 
and of the Independent Labor Party 
of Chicago, show that the words of 
the labor movement are in a large 
measure the words of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

See if you can guess which of the fol- 
lowing six quotations come from the three 
church reports, and which come from the 
three labor reports. “The laborer’s right 
to a decent livelihood is the first moral 
charge upon industry,” his right to “a 
wage which will enable the worker and 
his family to live in health and comfort, 
provide a competence for illness and old 


*See Tum Ruecister, November 24, page 14, 
for the first chapter in this timely review. 
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age, and afford to all the opportunity of 
cultivating the best that is within man- 
kind.” The new social order should be 
built “on a systematic approach towards 
a healthy equality of material circum- 
stance for every person born into the 


- world,’ and not on “an economic system 


which produces the striking and excessive 
inequalities of wealth which characterize 
our present society.” We demand “the 
democratic control of industry and com- 
merce for the general good,” and “the 
transfer of the whole economic life from 
the basis of competition and profit to one 
of co-operation and service.” The leaders 
in the different denominations are begin- 
ning to see that, while they can and ought 
to condemn unsocial acts on the part of 
labor, they cannot denounce all the ideals 
of labor in a wholesale fashion without 
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repudiating much of the brotherly ome 
of the carpenter of Nazareth. 

The book points out, however, that no 
sympathetic approach can be made to labor 
unless we frankly acknowledge that labor 
has the same fundamental rights as cap- 
ital. If dollars have the right to organize 
for collective bargaining, so have the 
workers; though the book is careful to 
point out that this does nat mean approval 
of the closed shop. If a group of share- 
holders have the right to go outside their 
own number to choose a lawyer to rep- 
resent their interests, the workers in a 
factory have a right to go outside and 
choose a walking-delegate. The public 
should insist that both corporation lawyer 
and labor union walking-delegate be honest 
and socially-minded and have regard to 
the public good. If some of the huge 


CHRISTMAS 


BOOK LIST 


FOR CHILDREN 


“A child’s toys are broken or given away, his clothes are outgrown, his pets are lost or 
die, and there go with him into adult life few childish treasures except his books. Silver 
spoons and bank accounts may be even more enduring than books, but they cannot be 


called exactly ‘treasures,’ 


from a child’s point of view. .. . 
in a plea for a carefully selected nursery library—if only a few shelves! 


And so we would like to put 
Little by little 


from this nucleus grows a library of which the grown person may be proud—but more 


important is the growth of a person of whom the parents may be proud. 
have books—and they should be good ones.” 


FAIRY TALES, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15 


All children will love these fairy tales. 
The book has sixteen full-page illustrations 
by Milo Winter. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO 
LIVED ON THE ROUND BALL THAT 
FLOATS IN THE AIR, by Jane An- 
drews. $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


Sketches of the customs of children in 
other lands. There are illustrations of each 
of the “Seven Little Sisters.” 


BLACK BEAUTY, by Anna Sewell. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 


A well-beloved story of a beautiful horse. 
The book is illustrated in color. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND, by Lewis Carroll. Illustrated 
by John Tenniel. $2.25; by mail, $2.35 
Illustrated by Bessie Collins Pease. 

$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
Alice had many strange adventures that 

“see when she followed the Rabbit into his 

ole. 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri, 
translated by Helene H. Boll. 

$1.50; by mail, $1.60 

The fascinating story, told in the author’s 

intimate style, of a little orphan violinist, 

who finally came into possession of his just 

inheritance. Although written for children, 
people of all ages will enjoy this story. 

Published December 10, 1921 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE, by William C. Gannett. 
$0.75; by mail, $0.85 
This book furnishes a means of inculcating 
into the lives of growing children that spirit 
of quiet reverence and worship of the divine 
ideal which alone can guide them aright 
through the paths of life. 


A child should 
_ —The Christmas Piper. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY-BOOK, by Eva 
March Tappan. $2.50; by mail, $2.65 
Old Testament stories retold for children 
in the language of the Bible. 


THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK, by 

Lewis G. Wilson. $0.50; by mail, $0.58 

“A Faith Book of Religion for Little Chil- 

dren,” with entertaining pictures and jolly 
thumb-nail sketches. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY 
BEASTS, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
1.50; by mail, $1.60 
This volume is a treasure-house of myths 
and tales from ancient times. 


TREASURE ISLAND, by Robert Louis 

Stevenson. ~ $2.00; by mail, $2.15 

This capital story for boys is well illus- 
trated by Milo Winter. 


LITTLE WOMEN, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

$3.00; by mail, $3.15 

This well-known story needs no introduc- 

tion. The illustrations by Jessie Willcox 

ames. add much to the enjoyment of the 
ool. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, by Thomas 
Hughes. $2.50; by mail, $2.65 
Hugh Thomson has illustrated this book. 
It is a fine story of English schoolboy life. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, by Daniel Defoe. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15 
What happened to Robinson Crusoe when 
he was shipwrecked on a desert island makes 
a thrilling story of adventure. Milo Winter 
has illustrated the book in color. 


THE MUTINEERS, by C. 
$2 aor figs weary $2.10 


A book of piracy as thrilling as ‘Treasure 
Island.” 


When requested we will send books in holiday wrappers and enclose an appropriate card. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST. - 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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corporations cover more than a single 
plant, or manufacture more than a single 
kind of goods, then labor unions also have 
the same right to an inter-plant organiza- 
tion, the right to cover more than one 
factory, or more than one branch of 
_ industry. 

“The strike, like battles between nations, 
never settles anything permanently, and 
to accept as ultimate the conflict of nations 
or classes is the final denial of the Chris- 
tian goal for humanity.” While the book 
does not deny the right to strike, “it ought 
always to be regarded as distinetly a last 
resort.” But “unless the community will 
guarantee an adequate standard of life for 
its citizens, we cannot refuse any unpro- 
tected group the opportunity to secure 
it for itself.” In protesting against vi- 
olent methods in industrial disputes we 
should include the offenders on both sides. 
“We must make it entirely clear that our 
protest against violence is directed to 
overzealous defenders of existing social 
conditions, as well as to those who are 
seeking redress of industrial wrong; and 
we have frankly to recognize that there 
have been not a few occasions within the 


past year or two in which the actions and 


utterances of those who demand law and 
order most loudly have been unhappy 
examples of its violation.” 

“A dictatorship of either capital or labor 
cannot be accepted as either Christian or 
socially efficient.” It is time for the long- 
suffering public to step in and regulate 
the industrial game. But for this we all 
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“need education for collective responsibil- 
ity for industrial conditions and for larger 
social control.” Such education must in- 
clude spiritual ideals as well as material 
facts. The churches must ask all parties 
to join hands to bring our modern life 
under the control of the great and saving 
ideal of the supreme worth of “personal- 
ity, brotherhood, and service.” 


The third chapter of this review, on “Chris- 
tian Investments,” will appear in an early 
issue. 


Not a Discipline 

THe DISCIPLINES oF LiperTy. THE FAITH 
AND CONDUCT OF THE CHRISTIAN FREEMAN. By 
Willard L. Sperry. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

Certainly, the reading of Dr. Sperry’s 
book is not a discipline, but a privilege. 
This little volume by the minister of the 
Central Congregational Church of Boston 
is “all a wonder and a dear delight.” 
Few as are the number of its pages, it is 
packed full of meaty thought. We know 
of few recent books whose perusal will 
repay so well the minister. Its content 
is liberal Christianity of the best kind. 
Written in a style forcible and brilliant, 
rich in literary allusions, but never aca- 
demic, the reader’s pencil is certain to be 
kept busy marking passages well put and 
quotable. At the same time, the reader 
cannot fail to be impressed with the cath- 
olicity of the writer’s sympathies, the 
breadth of his culture, his sound common 
sense, the clarity of his insight. These 
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brief essays on such topics as “What is a 
Christian?” “Original Sin,” “Is Christian- 
ity Practicable?’ “The Liberty of the 
Parish Minister,” and “The Validity of 
the Church” together form a clean-cut and 
searching analysis of modern civilization, - 
its perils and its promise. Here is con> 
structive criticism of the finest. The mo- 
dernity of many of the illustrations used 
is delightful; notably the parallel between 
modern religion and the automobile on 
pages 90-93. A book throbbing with the 
heart of Christianity ; an inspiring expres- 
sion of the prophetic spirit. PO as A 


I say, stand with anybody that stands 
right. Stand with him while he is right, 
and part with him when he goes wrong.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Sy es 


Gleanor 
TC 


Porters 
last great novel 


STSTER, SUE 


possesses the real 
Christmas 
Spirit’ 
Houghton Mifflin 


0., Bosfor 
$2.00 


HORATIO STEBBINS 


His Ministry and Personality 


By CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


The subject of this memoir was born on a Massachusetts farm a hundred 


years ago. 


After graduating from the Harvard Divinity School, he held a 


short pastorate in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and a longer one in Portland, 


Maine. 


Then in 1864, when Starr King died, Mr. Stebbins was called to the 


church in San Francisco, at that time the only Unitarian church on the 


Pacific Coast. 


In the thirty-five years of his work in California he not only did great 
things for his own church and the general cause of religion, but he was 


influential in all kinds of good works. 


He was a regent of the University of 


California for many years, and trustee of Leland Stanford University and of 
the California School for Mechanic Arts. 


The writer of this biography is a prominent business man who was inti- 


mately associated with Dr. Stebbins in San Francisco. 


He presents an 


interesting picture of a great preacher and a great educator. 


$2.00 AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, 
BOSTON 
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The Young Scout 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


I am so glad I’ve joined the Scouts— 
We took the oath to-day: 

I’d read it over till I knew 
Exactly what to say. 


I promise I will helpful be 
In all that I can do. 

I must be courteous, and kind, 
And reverent, and true. 


In summer we shall be in camp 
Where we can drill and play; 
And get a chance, perhaps, to have 

Adventures while we stay. 


If any accidents or fires 
Should happen thereabouts, 
Then we will be prepared to show 
That we are faithful Scouts. 


“Come, laddie,’’ father says, “now you 
Can help me saw some wood. 

You say you promised you would help 
In every way you could.” 


“Oh, dear!’ says laddie, in a tone 
No longer light and gay— 

“That didn’t mean such things as we 
Are doing every day.”’ 


The Little Wanderer 
MARGARET HILL 


“But I’m so tired of this room, mother,” 
protested Bobby, bolstered up in bed on 
six fat pillows. “I’ve seen every single 
thing ‘in this room forever. I wish there 
were just one new thing in it to look at.” 

“Is three weeks forever?” asked mother. 
“Poor little man, it is a pretty long time, 
though. But you know Dr. Barnes is our 
commanding officer and we are sticking 
out the siege under his orders. Two more 
weeks and we're out of doors—think of 
that! But if you want something new to 
look at and think about, that’s easy magic. 
I'll give you something you can make new 
forever.” 

Bobby sighed and suddenly shut his eyes 
so tight that mother guessed he was hiding 
two fat tears that wanted to roll out. 
“Move over a little, Bobolink,” she said. 
“T’m as sleepy as your own pussy-cat. I’m 
going to curl up by you for a nap, but 
before I trail off to dreamland I'll tell 
you a story.” Bobby moved over with 
alacrity to the edge of the bed; mother 
curled up beside him, pulled the coverlet 
over them both, and began :— 

“Once upon a time a little boy was walk- 
ing along a country road all by himself, 
and he was so hungry and tired that he 
opened the door of a friendly-looking farm- 
house and walked right in, leaving the 
door open behind him. A fat black mother 
hen and her chickies followed in after 
him and began to peck up crumbs that 
the children had dropped on the floor when 
they ate their last slices of bread and 
butter.” 

“The way Bouncer sniffs around the 
dining-room and licks up our crumbs,” 
chuckled Bobby. 

“Just that way,” went on mother. “And 
I know a boy who will be downstairs with 
Bouncer again in two little weeks. Well, 


went on 
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this little ragged boy—did I tell you he 
had on ragged trousers much too large 
for him?—walked in with the chickens at 
his heels, walked right in to the nicest 
kind of family. Off came his old cap, and 
down went his little head because he was 
shy, and dropped behind him was a little 
bundle done up in a handkerchief, which 
he had carried over his shoulder on the end 
of a stick. Lverything he had in the 
world was in that little bundle. Shy as 
he was he managed to tell his troubles 
to a kindly old grandmother who stood 
on the hearth, her hand to her ear because 
she was a little deaf. But I think she 
really didn’t need her ears to tell her that 
the forlorn little chap before her was un- 
friended and in trouble.” 

“Who was there besides the grand- 
mother? You said a family,” said Bobby, 
sudden suspicion in his voice. 

“To be sure I said a family,” mother 
undisturbed. “On the hearth 
with the grandmother stood a fat little 
chap about as big as our waif, and in the 
corner of the big cosey room sat his mother 
with a roly-poly baby on her lap, and 
another little urchin, smaller, peeking over 
her shoulder.” 

“Oho!” chuckled Bobby. 
you what’s in that room!” 

“Can you?” Mother feigned great sur- 
prise. “How can you possibly tell my 
story for me? But you may try.” 

“A cradle,” said Bobby. “Right in front 
of the mother.” 

“Yes, a cradle. The mother just took 
the-warm cuddly baby out of that cradle, 
What else?’ 

“A bird cage,” said Bobby, “up near the 
ceiling, and a big fireplace, with iron pots 
hanging over the fire.” 

“There’s delicious soup in the big pot,” 
said mother. “Bean soup. I wish I had 
some. And in just one minute the grand- 
mother is going to lead that tired little 
boy into the other room—there’s a door 
open into another room—and wash his 
hands and face, and then she’ll bring him 
back and fill a bowl with hot bean soup, 
and after he has eaten it he will be so 
toasty warm and drowsy that he’ll want 
to go right to sleep. There’s a bed in that 
other room, too,-and our little wanderer 
will get tucked up as he hasn’t been for 
many a long day, and when he wakes up 
he'll find clean whole clothes—some belong- 
ing to the little fat boy—in a chair by the 
bedside, and he’ll put them on.” 

“Then does he go out the open door and 
down the lane that you see from the door 
and never come back?” 

“Dear me, no,’ said mother. “They 
aren’t that kind of family at all. Hyvery- 
body’s face in the—I mean every face in 
the family is kind, from grandmother 
down. Kind faces don’t turn tired little 
boys out and set them adrift again, do 
they? No father in the room? No, I 
should think you’d know the father is out 
in the fields, where he works from dawn 
till dusk raising enough things to keep 
his family and his barn animals fed the 
whole year through. He’ll be in presently 
to get the horse’s bridle that hangs on 
the wall near the door, and he’ll take one 
look into that little boy’s face and he'll 


“T can tell 


” 
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say: ‘There’s room for you in this house. 
One more will make us all happier.’ And 
from that day to this, that little boy has” 
lived with that family in the friendly 
farmhouse, growing strong and happy, and 
sharing all the fun and all the work. 
Aren’t you glad he stumbled into that 
particular door when he was so tired.and 
hungry he just couldn’t go on another 
step?” 

“Lots of other things in that room,” 
said Bobby, irrelevantly, staring hard at 
the opposite wall. “A big chair and a 
foot-stool, and a chest with things on top 
of it, and a mirror on the mantel, and a 
little box nailed to the wall by the fire- 
place.” 

“There’s salt in that box,’ interrupted 
mother. “They cook in the fireplace.” 

“Anda pail, and a griddle for pancakes, 
hung on hooks on the ceiling! What a 
funny place! And a great big key on the 
wall.” 

“T have never been able to discover what 
key that is,” said mother, with interest. 
“But you knew the story all the time, it 
seems to me. You must know all about 
the little boy and the family if you know 
the room so well.” 

“Is that the real truly story about 
the picture, mother?” asked Bobby, whose 
imagination flew with clipped wings. 
“Does it say that story on the back or 
anywhere?” 

“Mercy me, no,” said mother. “Another 
story will do as well, only I can’t bear 
it if things don’t come right in the end 
for that dejected little waif.. I’m going ~ 
to sleep now, just for ten minutes »—truly 
I can’t keep my eyes open another second ; 
and when I wake up you can have all the 
family named and can have another chap- 
ter all thought up to tell me about them. 
That’s the fun of that picture, you keep 
seeing new things in it and all sorts of 
nice times that family has, keep popping 
into your head.” 

“Where did it come from, the picture?” 
asked Bobby. “Tell me just that before 
you go to sleep, mother?” 

“It hung in my room when I was a 
little girl no bigger than you, and I loved 
it. Maybe some day you'll hang it in 
your little boy's room, The only one like 
it anywhere? No, indeed, there are hun- 
dreds of engravings just like it—hardly 
a child’s room in any old house can you 
go into that you don’t find ‘The Little 
Wanderer,’” With that, mother promptly 
went to sleep. 

“TI was tired to pieces of you and every- 
thing else in the room a little while ago,” 
whispered Bobby to the old picture, “but 
now I am as glad to see you again as if 
I’d been off in another room for a whole 
week.” Big gray eyes wide and musing, 
he lay quiet till at the end of half an hour 
mother stirred. 

“The next chapter’s all ready,” he an- 
nounced eagerly. “Nicest one you ever 
heard—nice as yours! And I know about 
the key.” 

Many and many of you must have “The 
Little Wanderer” hung on your walls. 
What was Bobby’s next chapter? Can’t 
you tell it? Or perhaps you can tell one 
nicer than his! 
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Elly’s Courage 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Charlie and Elly Arone, living on a 
lonely ranch up the Coast, found their 
greatest pleasure in Charlie’s motor-boat, 


_ the Sheil Dhu. Elly was always a pas- 


senger, though she often begged to be 
taught to run the engine. Charlie kept 
putting her off. 

“You're too little yet,” he would say. 
“Learn to row fast first.” The boy had 
given his sister his small skipjack, the 
Lively Lou, when he got his beautiful 
launch. 

Back in the valley behind the ranch 
where the children lived, their father and 
two of his neighbors, Abbott Herron and 
Wilton Botta, were laying out an orchard 
of thousands of citrus-trees. Striking 
hardpan a few feet below the surface 
soil, they found it would be necessary to 
blast in order to make room for the grow- 
ing and spreading roots. The question 
came up about the best way to bring 
dynamite from the city. The country 
roads were difficult, and the ranchers 
were too busy to make the trip. 

Charlie asked, “Why can’t I bring the 
dynamite back on the launch?” 

“Well, why can’t you?’ his father 
echoed. Turning to ‘his neighbors, he 
asked in turn: “Anything the matter with 
that scheme? It will be smoother going 
that way than through Piker’s Gulch ruts 
—and cheaper and quicker.” 

“It’s a lot to trust to a boy like him,” 
said Wilton Botta, dubiously. 

“But,” argued Mr. Herron, “all he has 
to do is to run his boat up to the dock in 
the eity and run her back to the landing 
below here. The powder company will see 
to the safe loading of the stuff, and we 
can handle it when it gets here. I can’t 
see but it’s the best way.” 

“Well, then, all right,” agreed the chil- 
dren’s father. “If you can trust Charlie 
on a dangerous job like this, I think I 
can.” 

While the arrangements were being 
made, Elly was begging to go along. At 
first Charlie would not have her, but 
finally admitted that she might be useful 
on the trip. They would tow the Lively 
Lou, which generally was to be seen trail- 
ing behind the launch, in case of accident. 

“And if she goes, you’ll have to be there 
to sail her! It wouldn’t do for the Lively 
Lou to be out without her captainess!” 
Charlie teased. 

It was a warm still morning when the 
important town trip was made. There had 
been time for everything to be settled be- 


' tween the ranchers and the powder com- 


pany, so when the Sheil Dhu and her slen- 
der tow appeared at the big wharf, a truck 
was there, and two strong young fellows 
had her loaded almost before Charlie and 
Elly could believe was possible. 

“All right!” called one of the young 
men. “You can start for home!” 

“Ts that all there is to it?’ asked Elly, 
as Charlie turned to his engine again. 

“All there is to that part of it,” an- 
swered her brother. “But I’m going to 
anchor her out a little way and go ashore 
to buy some sandwiches and bananas.” 

“Am I going with you?” asked Elly. 

“As far as the shore. You can row me 
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Seedtime 
Children, if you want to show, 
When you men and women grow, 
Something kind and brave and true, 
Something worth the growing to— 
To be kind begin to-day: 
To be brave do not delay: 
And be true: so shall your age 
Of your childhood be the wage. 

—#H. A. C. 


Sentence Sermon 


The child is father of the man.— 
Wordsworth. 


over. But I want to hurry, and you can’t 
walk as fast as I can.” 

“T can run!” pleaded Elly. 

“No, not this time. Next time maybe 
we can stay all day and see the stores and 
park and Zoo and lots of things.” | 

Elly had to be contented with rowing 
Charlie in. After he had gone she sat 
in the Lively Lou for a while; but find- 
ing the sun too hot, she looked around 
for a shadier place. Along the water- 
front were sheds, and she thought them 
cool-looking. She walked about, the noises 
and smells of the busy place confusing 
her so that it was not until she had been 
for many minutes conscious of smoke and 
cries of alarm that she saw and under- 
stood where the danger lay. An oil barge 
was burning, and large and small craft 
were moving off out of the danger zone 
around it. 

Elly’s heart stopped, it seemed. The 
Sheil Dhu and the load she carried! What 
if Charlie’s boat were burned up? What 
if the dynamite exploded? Wouldn’t 
people get hurt and killed and a terrible 
fire follow in the city? 

She ran to the Lively Lou, jumped into 
the water, thus soaking her garments 
thoroughly, and pushed off, almost before 
she realized what was necessary to do. 
With all her strength she rowed. 

In and out among swiftly moving boats, 
in places she did not know, was dangerous 
enough for a little girl like Elly; but 
added to her difficulties was the increas- 
ing heat as she neared the launch. It 
seemed to her that she could smell her 
hair burning. She seized old bags that 
lay in the bottom of the skipjack, and 
soaking them, spread them about, cover- 
ing her head with one. The water dripped 
over her, but in a few minutes the bag 
was dry again. Again she soaked it and 
put in on. She was alongside the Sheil 
Dhu now. 

If only she could run the motor! She 
could have leaped aboard and been away 
in a minute. No. She was working very 
fast, but every second meant a terrible 
strain. With the smoke and flame-filled 
air choking her, she got the anchor up, 
and in a moment the launch was in tow 
and she was rowing out swiftly to safety. 

When Elly recovered her strength and 
knew that all was well, she looked around 
for Charlie. How worried he would be! 
She anchored the launch again and pulled 
for shore as best she could. Her hands, 
she found, were badly blistered. 

Charlie was waiting for her. 
were shining. 

“TI didn’t think you could do it—a 


His eyes 


little girl like you,” he said proudly. “I 
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was watching. Just think—if the Sheil 
Dhu had burned! Elly, I’ll teach you to 
run her to-morrow. If you’d only known 
how to-day, it wouldn’t have taken you 
half as long to get away.” 

And Elly was so happy over her broth- 
er’s praise and his promise that she forgot 
her blisters and burns until she was at 
home and Charlie was telling their father 
about her courage and her quick thought. 


First Department Store 

The first American department store, 
known as the old. Ford store, in Duxbury, 
Mass., recently burned. In dollars the loss 
was about $20,000, but no estimate can be 
placed upon the historical relics and heir- 
loom that the flames consumed, because 
they can never be replaced. 

Curiously enough, the alarm was given 
by a watchdog owned by people living not 
more than a thousand yards from the old 
store. Though the owners of the dog 
wakened immediately and gave the fire- 
alarm, the store was in ashes before the 
Duxbury Fire Department arrived. 

The low wooden building in which the 
old store carried on business dated back 
to 1690, and soon afterward Jonathan 
Ford opened its doors in trade. In ships 
from Europe and the West Indies came 
all manner of precious goods to fill the 
shelves. So large was the variety of goods 
offered and so great was the demand for 
them, that from this plan sprang the idea 
of the modern department store. 

A distinguished patron of the store was 
Daniel Webster. His favorite saddle, 
many of his hats, and a coat have formed 
a display which tourists have been in- 
terested to see. Another tradition of the 
old landmark was that in the days of the 
Revolution the colonists held many a meet- 
ing in the upper rooms of the building. 

No line of shining automobiles stood out- 
side the doors of the building in the old 
days, as before department stores of 
to-day, but in their stead ox-teams and 
horse-drawn vehicles awaited their owners 
and the arrival of Sprague & Jones’s stage- 
coach was an event looked forward to by 
members of the community, as it brought 
not only supplies but the weleome mail. 


Fortunate Mrs. Crocker 

In December, 1916, Mrs. William H. 
Crocker of San Francisco, Calif., adopted 
the French village of Vitremont, which 
had just been wiped out of existence by 
the Germans. Since that time she has 
completely rebuilt the village as nearly 
like its former self as possible, adding 
the improvement of modern plumbing and 
general sanitation. The owners of the 
original houses are once more living in 
their homes. To their children and to 
their children’s children the name of Mrs. 
Crocker will be a household word. 


On the Train 


MARJORIE DILLON 
The porter man makes magic 
As easy as can be; 
He takes my daytime seat and makes 
A funny bed for me, 


It has a little hammock, 
A mirror, and a light, 

And cozy curtains, where I hide 
And snooze the livelong night. 
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Story of a Western Church 


The First Unitarian Society in Daven- 
port, Ia., is fifty-three years old. In 1918 
it celebrated its semi-centenary. Indeed, 
back in the fifties attempts had been made 
to start a liberal society in the city. A 
later attempt made in 1868 succeeded. 
After a series of meetings at the Burtis 
Opera House a paper was circulated and 
sixty-one names were secured. An or- 
ganization was effected, and 
a call was extended to Rev. 
Nathaniel Seaver. It was a 
good beginning, but with the 
formation of a church many 
lost their enthusiasm. 

Fortunately, in spite of 
these and other handicaps the 
young minister was undaunted. 
The society was soon compelled 
to move to more reasonable 
quarters. For some time it 
found shelter in the City Coun- 
cil chamber. The minister 
kept persistently at it, and his 
tactful earnestness bore fruit. 
In 1871 a church building was 
dedicated. Two years later 
he was obliged to resign be- 
eause of ill-health. His suc- 
cessor was Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, 
1874 to 1878. After a year 
came one whose much longer 
leadership has perhaps left 
the deepest mark on _ the 
church. In 1880 Rey. Arthur 
M. Judy began his ministry. 
He was a young man whose 
quiet enthusiasm was not the 
least of his gifts. Identifying 
himself from the outset with 
the life of the city (he or- 
ganized the Contemporary and 
the Outing clubs which still 
exist), and preaching a 
thoughtful but not academic 
liberalism, he rallied around 
him a large group of both old 
and young. He was, so to speak, the 
church’s second founder. 

Mr. Judy resigned and retired from the 
active ministry in 1907, to take up farm- 
ing near Montpelier, Ia., though continu- 
ing to aid the church with his frequent 
presence, and its ministers with his gra- 
cious counsel. There have been several 
ministers since then: Rey. Robert E. 
Ramsey, 1907-12; Rev. J. W. Cooper, 
1912-15; Rey. Joseph A. Kyle, 1915-18 ; 
Rev. Newton Ben Knapp, 1919-20. All 
were men of ability, but none of them 
in the affection of the church or the 
respect of the city have surpassed Mr. 
Judy. It was during his pastorate in 1898 
that thé present church building was 
erected on the site of the old. It is a 
plain brick structure. It makes no claims 
to external beauty, but its interior is a 
pleasant surprise. It is well equipped. 
Whether you ascend the winding stairs to 
the spacious auditorium, or look down 
from the stage of Unity Hall (the parish 
house, under the same roof), you find grace 
combined with dignity. Probably its in- 
fluence has been greater than its member- 
ship-rolls would indicate. 

Many of the Germans who settled in 
Davenport forty-odd years ago brought 
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distrust of anything called a church. 
Though they might send their children 
to the liberal Sunday-school, and contrib- 
ute to the Society’s support, they would 
never become members. The number of 
their descendants in sympathy with the 
church is very large. The members are 
predominantly of German ancestry, and 
number about 160. The parish includes 
many persons who barely know one 
another, because this one attends only 


REV. KENNETH E. EVANS 


the Alliance meetings, and that one the 
Laymen’s League, and a third only teaches 
in the Sunday-school, while a fourth just 
comes to church. Though the liberals 
somewhat lack in denominational unity 
and consciousness, they are numerous, and 
the church of Major Morton Marks and 
John C. Bills'is much more than a mem- 
ory. The present minister is Rev. Ken- 
neth E. Evans. 


Why They Do Not Come Again 
EMERSON P. HARRIS 
Of Montclair, N.J. 

It is comparatively easy by means of 
advertising to get people to come to a 
church service once or twice. It is much 
more difficult to keep them coming. 

In Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., for 
fifteen years we have been using display 
space to advertise Unity Church services. 
We think our advertising pays. Our 
church attendance is increased by the 
advertising, we feel that the influence of 
the advertising upon those who do not 
respond is to the good, and we calculate 
that we get the cost of our advertising 
back in the way of plate contributions 
from the new-comers. But my belief is 
that the permanent additions to our mem- 


with them from the Old World a profound bers as a result of the advertising have 
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been far from what we might have 
expected. 

Last winter, when we began our course 
of meetings on “Remaking the World 
through the Leadership of Jesus,” we did 
some direct-by-mail advertising in addi- 
tion to our newspaper announcements. 
The result was an increase in attendance 
of nearly 50 per cent. on the average the 
first four Sundays, but then.the congrega- 
tions sagged back to a few more than 
what they were before the course began. 

Yesterday morning, November 27, sub- 
ject, “What is the Life Best Worth 
While?” in the year’s course on “Life, 
More Life and Fuller’; rainy weather, 
attendance 137. In the evening, same 
weather, Zona Gale brought to the Forum 
nearly 600. Our average attendance at 
the Forum is around 600, while our morn- 
ing congregations are about 150. And yet 
the average ability of our forum speakers 
is not above that of our minister. 

Our morning service about thirty-five 
minutes preceding the sermon includes 
two hymns, Scripture, responsive reading, 
prayer, two voluntaries. Mr. Wiers con- 
stantly gives able and adequate exposi- 
tion of the liberal faith. I gather that 
other churches which have sought to stim- 
ulate attendance by personal invitations, 
circulars, and display advertising have 
had the disconcerting fact brought out 
that the difficulty is not to get people to 
come, but to keep them coming. Another 
difficult thing is to get our own members 
to attend the church. 

Is it not obvious that at the outset of 
our campaign to promote attendance and 
membership we should make fairly sure 
of two things: first, that our churches 
offer that which is most needed and want- 
ed by the people to whom we appeal; and 
second, that the promises we make in our 
invitations and advertising are justified by 
what the church has to offer? 

What shall be the appeal? There is a 
wide difference of opinion among liberal 
people as to what is the most important 
function to be performed by the church - 
service. How would it do to inquire 
diligently of the people who come to church 
what they come for, and of the absentee | 
members why they fail to come? Most 
of us have had the experience of inviting 
an acquaintance to come who after accept- 
ing our invitation soon ceased to show up 
and for reasons which did not seem to 
indicate a lack of judgment on his part. 
Most of us also have friends among ab- 
sentee members whose absence is known 
to us to be due to deficiencies of the ser- 
vice which we were bound to admit. 

In business the expense of construc- 
tive sales promotion is only justified where 
the new customers attracted continue to 
buy and perhaps also influence their 
friends to do so. -Has your church that 
sort of service to offer? How many of 
the present members are industrious in 
inviting their friends to come? May it 
not be that, while there is implicit in the 
liberal message the power to inspire and 
energize the human soul to its largest ful- 


filment and the salvation of a troubled — a5 
world, at present the average church ser- 


vice is based upon outgrown beliefs ° and — 
greatly in need of iesbeecae ©) oy. a 


* 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Life’s tests reveal 
CHARACTER. 
Not till winter comes 
do we know that the 
pine is an evergreen. 


Ministers Form Inclusive Union 

An important meeting of the Ministerial 
Union was held on Monday, November 28, 
in Channing Hall, Boston, Mass. The 
committee of five authorized by vote of 
ninety-eight ministers assembled at the 
previous meeting to report on the advis- 
ability of extending the usefulness of the 
Union made its report. The committee 
consisted of the president of the Union 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil, Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Rey. 
Louis C. Dethlefs, and Rey. Harold E. 
B. Speight. 

It has been felt for some time that the 
ministers in the Unitarian Fellowship 
should form an organization that would 
enable them to express themselves as a 
unit on questions of moment to the church. 
The Unitarian Fellowship in its other 
departments is as well organized as any 
denomination, but strangely enough, 
ministers have no voice save as individ- 
uals or as local organizations. The idea 
is that they may greatly increase their 
usefulness and influence in the progress 
of the denomination. The committee of 
five, perceiving the advisability of extend- 
ing the Ministerial Union to include every 
member listed in the Unitarian Year Book, 
adopted the following resolutions after full 
discussion :— 

(1) Membership of the Ministerial 
Union shall consist of all ministers in the 
Unitarian Fellowship who shall sign a 
form card of acceptance that shall be 
issued by the secretary. 

(2) Expenses shall be met by contribu- 

tions from the members. 
j (8) Resolutions proposed by any mem- 
ber and endorsed by five others may, be 
submitted in writing by mail or at any 
regular meeting, and shall be sent out to 
the general membership immediately after 
the April meeting for a postal vote. Bal- 
lots shall be returnable to the secretary 
prior to the annual meeting in May, at 
which time they shall be peda counted, 
and announced. 


Corrections 

In the chapter on “Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Religion” in the issue for December ik, 
the statement thdt Roosevelt was elected 
“President” in 1900 should have been 
“Vice-President.” He became President, 
September 14, 1901, after the death of 
President. McKinley. The description of 


the cut accompanying the article “Laying. 


Pacific: School Corner-stone” in the same 
issue :read, “Proposed Library for Pacific 
Unitarian School.” The line should have 
been, “Proposed Group of Buildings for 
Pacific Unitarian: School. Y 


the - 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The address of Rey. and Mrs. Samuel 
C. Beane has been changed from 28 
Downer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., to 1120 
Grove Street, Bangor, Me. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, December 
12, at 11 a.m. Rev. William A. Wood of 
Framingham will preside. An address on 
“Psychoanalysis as an Aid to the Min- 
istry” will be delivered by Rey. Walter 
S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
meeting is open to the public. 


Noon services at King’s 
Mass., for 
December 


Chapel, Boston, 
the week beginning Monday, 
12, follow: Monday, Rev. E. 


This 
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S. Meredith, First Parish, Watertown, 
Mass.; Tuesday, Rey. A. D. Leavitt, D.D., 
Harvard Church, Brookline; Wednesday, 
Rey. Louis. C. Dethlefs, First Parish, 
Medford, Mass.; Thursday, Rev. Willard L.. 
Sperry, D.D., Central Church, Boston; 
Friday, Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass.; 
Saturday, musical service, Mr. A. Vincent 
Bennett, organist of King’s Chapel. 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE REGISTER is always anxious to pub- 
lish News from the Churches, and regrets 
that delays are sometimes necessary due 
to precedence which must be given to news 
of other than local interest. 


New York Unitarian Women 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its first meeting of the season 
at All Souls Church on Friday, November 


Toy 


Shop 


Now Ready for the Holidays 


Dolls, games, children’s books, iron toys, mechani- 
cal and electric trains, plush animals, music boxes, 
chemcraft, building blocks, mirroscopes, structo 
sets, aéroplanes, doll carriages, velocipedes, doll 
beds, baby yards, children’s automobiles, children’s 
chairs, desks and tables, toy boxes, moving-picture- 


machines. 


The Puritan Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, whose Dutch, 


French, Scotch, and _ Italian 


hundreds of thousands. 


twins 


have delighted 


The adventures of the little 


Puritans are most timely. Finely illustrated . $1.75 


H. STEARNS CO. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN" Refri gerators, recognized as the World's Standard 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary 
Homes.’ 


conomical, Durable. 
old in every city and important town in the United States. 


‘In Over a Million 


‘ Ask your dealor for catalogs and booklets. 


MAINE 
(MFG.CO. 


GERM 
NASHUA PROOF 


REFRIGERATORS' 
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4. Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers presided over one 
of the largest gatherings the League has 
ever had. The Executive Board meeting 
held the previous week was also very 
largely attended. Dr. 8. A. Eliot addressed 
the members, explaining the plan for new 
Unitarian headquarters, and asked the co- 
operation of the League in the furnish- 
ings. For this purpose a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Miss Emma Low, 
Mrs. Walter Lawson, and Mrs. William 
Donnell, to co-operate with Mr. Donald 
Scott, representing the American Unita- 
rian Association, President Strong, the 
Laymen’s League, and Mrs. Emile Glogau, 
The Alliance. 

Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin reported on the 
fund for purchasing a piano to be sent to 
Swansboro, N.C. It was voted that the 
piano be purchased at once, so that it may 
be the means of doing good to those iso- 
lated people. The collection for the South- 
ern Circuit amounted to $65. Mrs. J. W. 
Sargent paid a tribute to the late Mrs. M. 
J. Bishoprick, and offered the resolution 
that a memorial page be prepared for the 
records of the League. The committee 
consists of Miss Emma Low, Mrs. Sargent, 
Mrs. Charles Catlin, and Mrs. Robert 
Davis. 

Mrs. Wiers gave a short account of the 
historic associations of All Souls Church. 
She spoke of Dr. Bellows co-operating 
with Peter Cooper to found Cooper Union, 
and the generous donation of the money 
which had been laid aside for the pur- 
pose of building a tower on the church, 
to help defray the expenses of a Sanitary 
Commission during the Civil War. In 
those days the idea was to ameliorate suf- 
fering: in our day we are trying to pre- 
vent suffering. Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, 
former under-secretary of the League of 
Nations, delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of “Disarmament.” He spoke of the 
great need of the League of Nations. He 
said that if war continues, civilization 
will go under. The chemicals that would 
be used are of such tremendous power 
that whole cities would be wiped out al- 
most instantly. Mr. Fosdick gave a de- 
tailed and luminous account of conditions 
on the other side, particularly in Germany, 
Austria, and France, which are so related 
that disaster to one means disaster to all. 
President Harding hopes the arms con- 
ference will develop the association of the 
nations and draw them together as they 
work in the cause of peace. If we don’t 
stop war, war will stop us. 

The next meeting of the League will be 
held January 13. It will be a luncheon 
at the Hotel Astor. EL Bs aks 


Essex Conference 


The one hundred and fifty-fifth session 
of the Essex Conference was held in the 
Unitarian church in Danvers, Mass., on 
Wednesday, October 26. There was an at- 
tendance of 137. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Hdward I. 
Walkley of Marblehead. Prayer was 
offered by Rey. Alfred Manchester, Salem. 
There were reports from the Detroit Con- 
ference by four of the ministers who at- 
tended. The chief address of the morning 
was by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, 
on “The Consecrated Life.” Luncheon 
was served by the Danvers church, a nom- 
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inal charge of twenty-five cents being 
made. In the afternoon, the annual report 
of the treasurer was given. After an ap- 
peal by Dr. Minot Simons for Transylva- 
nian Relief, a second collection was taken, 
amounting to $45. The regular collection 
of the morning had been for the usual run- 
ning expenses. It was voted to contrib- 
ute $75 for a Transylvanian church. Res- 
olutions were passed on the death of 
Andrew Nichols, for fifty years a devoted 
attendant at the conference meetings. 
Rey. Ernest J. Bowden, the new minister 
at Lawrence, was welcomed to the Con- 
ference. There was discussion in regard 
to the change to afternoon and evening 
sessions in place of the old plan of morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Resolutions of 
appreciation and regret were passed upon 
the retirement of the president, Edward I. 
Walkley, from the office to which he had 
given such excellent service for two years, 
and upon: the retirement of the secretary 
of the Conference, Rey. Edward D. John- 
son. The new president of the Conference, 
George Millett of Peabody, was introduced, 
and spoke briefly. The address of the 
afternoon was given by Dr. Minot Simons, 
on “The New Campaign.” The following 
officers were elected: President, George 
Milleit, Peabody ; vice-presidents,—Charles 
S. Bodwell, Lawrence, James A. Marsters, 
Beverly; secretary and treasurer, Rey. 
Howard C. Gale, Beverly; directors for 
three years,—from North Andover, War- 
ren Stevens; from Gloucester, Mrs. The- 
odore D. Paul; 
Newhall. Two groups of directors rep- 
resenting the other churches in the Con- 
ference hold office for one and two years 
longer. 
Worcester Conference 

The regular autumn conference was 
held with the First Unitarian Church, 
Ware, Mass., Thursday, October 20, in 
connection with the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the church. The 
anniversary service was held Wednesday 
evening, October 19. The devotional ser- 


vice was conducted by the minister of. 


the church, Rey. HE. M. Slocombe, and the 


sermon, on “The Things that Remain,” 


was preached by Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester. Thursday morning, notwith- 
standing a heavy rainstorm, about two 
hundred delegates and visitors were in 
attendance. A devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Dudley R. Child of Hud- 
son. The first address of the day was 
on the General Conference at Detroit. It 
was given by the president of the local 
conference, A. F. Butterworth of Brook- 
field. The dominant note of the Confer- 
ence, he said, was the emphasis laid upon 
the necessity of our working together 
with God. Referring to the theological 
discussion between Dr. Dodson and Mr. 
Dietrich, he said that we need both God 
and man. Let every: person have his 
own ideas concerning God and man, and 
work together for the benefit of mankind. 
The next address was by Dr. Minot Simons, 
secretary of the Department of Church 
Extension of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. His subject was, 
bership Campaign.” The explanation for 
this phase of the Campaign entered upon 
a year ago is the need of more men and 
women as well as more money. We need 
more spiritual vigor. The world must 


from Lynn, Miss Annie. 


“The Mem- ° 
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have more religion. The Membership 
Campaign means the deepening of our 
own spiritual life and through personal 
spirituality the deepening of the spirit- 
ual life of the chureh and the Nation. 
Upon an invitation by Mr. Slocombe in 
behalf of the Ware church the Confer- 
ence adjourned for luncheon. Upon re- 
assembling, the report of the credential 
committee, consisting of Mr. Wright of 
Gardner and Mr. Lincoln of Ware, was 
read and accepted. 

Rey. W. F. Skerrye of Templeton was 
ealled upon for discussion of Dr. Simons’s 
address of the forenoon. He thought 
that the old slogans could hardly be 
improved upon—The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. Even in- 
ternational problems had no better cor- 
rective. He advocated a Unitarian League 
pledged to lead the simple life. Rev. L. 
V. Rutledge of Dorchester said that integ- 
rity of character was now admitted by the 
conservative bodies to be the only appeal 
that will prevent war and preserve peace. 
Theological convictions are sacred to the 
individual alone. Only that should be 
urged in religion which will develop men 
morally and spiritually. So far, other 
denominations are now in harmony with 
us. The largest permanent population is 
in the heart of Boston. One-half of our 
denominational strength lies there. This 
is both a danger and an opportunity. 
More important for evangelization than 
machinery is personal contact. Therefore 
personal solicitations and arrangement of 
members into groups for definite personal 
appeal is important. A resolution was 
passed thanking the church at Ware for 
its courteous hospitality. 


Channing Conference 

The one hundred and eleventh session 
of the Channing Conference was held in 
Pilgrim Unitarian Church, Attleboro, 
Mass., Wednesday, November 2. The un- 
favorable weather did not prevent a large 
attendance, attracted by the exceptionally 
appealing subject, “The New Unitarian 
Campaign for the Spiritual Invigoration 
of Our Churches.” From start to finish 
the addresses were of a high order, and 
the feeling of religious consecration was 
strong. Rey. Miles’ Hanson spoke with 
power on ‘Personal Influence,” emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the individual in the 
church Membership Campaign and the 
necessity of a close walk with God. 
Stephen L. Palmer, assistant secretary of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, spoke 
vigorously on “The Church Attendance 
Campaign of the Laymen’s League,” out- 
lining the laymen’s programme for in- 
creased church attendance. An unusual 
pleasure was the presence of Charles B. 
Elder, D.D., who conducted the noontime 
devotional service. Charles Conklin, D.D., 
gave a stirring address, outlining “The 
Murray Crusade among the Universalists,” 
and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen spoke on “The 
Hunrichment of Our Congregational Forms 
of Worship,” pleading for wider opportu- 
nity of spiritual expression through ritual 
and symbol. The addresses were followed 
by brief discussions. 

At the business sessions, appropriations 
of $50 to the work of Transylvanian Uni- 
tarian relief and $50 to aid a 
worker in a post-graduate course at the 
Tuckerman School were voted. 

(Continued on page #0) ain a 
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New England’s Greatest 


Christmas Store 


There’s Value in Every Gift 
That Comes From Jordan’s 


yy ARE GLAD to believe that the name Jordan Marsh Company on a 

package, or in any way connected with an article received as a Christmas 
Gift, gives it an additional importance and value in the eyes of the person 
receiving it. If it comes from Jordan’s it is sure to be “‘right,’’ is the general 
opinion throughout Boston and all New England to the farthermost corner. 
And this is true—right in quality, right in its style, right in value. 


The magnitude of this store, and the wonderful diversity and completeness of the 
stocks of merchandise suitable for Christmas giving, are reasons why it is wise to do your 
Christmas shopping first at Jordan’s. You will usually find exactly what you want here 
and at the price you wish to pay, without taking the time or trouble to go elsewhere. 
There are acres of floor space, and more than 4,000 fellow-workers of the Jordan Marsh 


Company ready to serve you. 


. The thousands of fellow-workers of this giant organization wish you a 
Merry Christmas and invite you to become the Christmas guest of this store —the 
greatest in all New England, and in the opinion of those who should know best 
one of the greatest in all the world. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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The following resolution was adopted :— 


Resolved that this conference heartily ap- 
proves the coming ‘“‘Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments” and earnestly hopes that 
the United States of America may lead the way 
and set the example by proposing the most 
sweeping military and naval reductions possible 
and consistent with national safety. 


Dinner was served by the Women’s 
Alliance of Pilgrim Church. There were 
one hundred and thirty accredited del- 
egates, and many visitors, especially from 
the local Universalist church. 

The Conference was one of the most 
delightful and profitable in recent years 
and was a splendid start for the Member- 
ship Campaign. 


Parish News Letters 


Mr. Gilmour’s Influence Appreciated 


Datuas, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George Gilmour: In appreciation of 
Rev. George Gilmour’s ministry in Dallas, 


REV. GEORGE GILMOUR 


Tex., Judge Cecil Simpson of the parish 
committee spoke for the congregation at 
the conclusion of Mr. Gilmour’s service, 
and bade him and Mrs. Gilmour God-speed 
in their new parish, the First Unitarian 
Church of Denver, Col. Judge Simpson 
said :— 

“Just twelve years ago Mr. Gilmour 
entered upon his work as minister for 
the First Unitarian Church at Dallas. 
At that time the church membership was 
not large, the church being a comparatively 
recent institution in Dallas. The building 
in which the membership worshipped was 
small and the influence of the church in 
Dallas had not been very much felt. Soon 
after being installed in his work, Mr. 
Gilmour began to attract the serious atten- 
tion of the truly religious thinking people 
of the city. Not that he is a spot-lighter, 
far from it; but his profound scholarship, 
his truly intellectual vigor, his quality 
of getting at the root of any subject to 
which he may direct his attention, his 
tremendous energy, and above all, his 
deep religious spirit, soon made an im- 
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pression, and gradually that impression 
has grown and strengthened itself until 
to-day Mr. Gilmour is looked upon as a 
Dallas institution. The attendance of 
men at the First Unitarian Church has 
been large throughout his ministry; the 
men present frequently outnumber the 
women two to one. At a meeting of the 
Laymen’s League when forty-seven were 
in attendance, twenty-four were civil engi- 
neers. While the church membership would 
not be considered large as compared with 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
congregations, it has always maintained 
a steady growth, and to-day the congrega- 
tion is worshipping in one of the largest 
and most attractive churches in the city. 
He has built his people on a solid rock, 
and the seed which he has sown in the 
spirit of Jesus, the Fatherhood of God, and 
the Brotherhood of Man, in the highest 
sense those words imply, is beginning to 
reap a harvest of splendid citizenship in 
Dallas and Texas. He mounts the high- 
est peaks of true religion and sublime wor- 
ship and from thence he points out the 
truth, and what is more, he takes his 
hearers with him, and there together they 
learn that God is Truth; that Love is the 
heart of Truth, and Eternity is its Soul. 
Indeed, Dr. Gilmour will be sadly missed 
by his congregation, his hosts of friends, 
and by Dallas and Texas. We fear his 
place cannot be filled. We lend him to 
Denver. We do not part with him. Our 
great wish as we bid him God-speed is 
that he may find in his new home a place 
where his efforts will meet with apprecia- 
tion, and a field where his influence will 
be felt to the fullest extent.” 


Mr. Beane’s Farewell Service 


DorcHEStTEeR, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rey. Samuel C. Beane: A large congrega- 
tion attended Mr. Beane’s closing service 
as minister of Channing Church, Novem- 
ber 27. Mr. Beane briefly reviewed his 
five years’ ministry in a sermon on “Stand- 
bys,” and urged the people to stand by 
and carry on in behalf of the best inter- 
ests of the home, the church, the Nation, 
and the world. At the close of the service 
a purse of gold was presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Beane. 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and em- 
ployee; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, gov- 
ernesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE TRIAL—One hundred copies ‘‘Glad Tidings 
in Song,” the new Church and Sunday School 
Song Book sent on 30 days’ Free Trial. Ad- 
ores Room 608, Lakeside Building, Chicago, 


THE REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, who lost a 
Unitarian pulpit in 1917 because of his opposi- 
tion to war, seeks a pastorate, hoping that 
some church will tolerate him while the coun- 
try is at peace, which may be for a considerable 
time. He will gladly preach in any church, 
with or without pay. Address, 7 Wellington 
pera Brookline, Mass. Telephone, Brookline, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars. address M. I. 8., CHrisTran 
REGISTER. 


ORLANDO 
The City Beautiful 


In the picturesque lake region of 
Florida: the largest interior city of the 
State, at the heart of its most famous 
orange-growing section. Ideal winter 
climate, drier and more tonic than on 
the coast. Beautifully shaded and paved 
avenues and drives; seventeen gemlike 
lakes within the city limits. Three 
splendid golf links in County. Good 
schools and churches, including a wide- 
awake Unitarian church. A delightful 
resort for tourists, and a congenial home 
city for permanent residence. Do. you 
wish to know more about it? 


Write to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


H. F. BAILEY, President 
P. O. Box 863, Orlando, Fla. 


44m. AND THE CHURCH 


“Tam in receipt of your letter asking me to speak on the Church 


Membership Campaign. 


In the first place, I don’t want to go, 


and in the second place our Chapter and our Church are small 


in numbers with no evidence of immediate gain. 


I think you 


should send some one who can point with pride. . . . 


‘However, if you are actually up against it, and cannot find 


any one else, I will get up at the probably necessary hour of 


4 or 5 A.M. and perform at P—. 


I will be on hand.’’ 


—(From the letter of a busy attorney in New York City) 


Does Your Church Mean as Much to You? 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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_ Church Extensively Remodelled 

GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren: Ex- 
tensive remodelling in the basement of 
the church has been completed, opening 
up new facilities for the social activities 
of the parish. The first parish event of im- 
portance was held in the basement of the 
ehurch, Wednesday evening, November 9, 
when the annual supper and fair of the 
church were held. Through recent ren- 
ovations the basement of the church has 
been developed into a modern assembly- 
hall with all the appointments and equip- 
ment for accommodating the social as- 
semblies of the parish. The entire base- 
ment has been cemented including the 
sidewalks and the floor. The walls and 
ceiling are finished in mill white, with the 
woodwork in natural grain. A vast im- 
provement is the enlargement of windows 
in the basement, admitting an abundance 
of light. New electric-light fixtures and 
wiring have been installed. A modern 
kitchen fully equipped for serving sup- 
pers, with gas and coal stoves, has 
also been provided. The assembly-hall, 
which is approximately forty by fifty 
feet, includes a stage for entertainment, 
with scenic effects suitable for dramatic 
productions. A new piano is included in 
the equipment. Two entrances, one lead- 
ing directly from the basement and one 
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from the church, have been provided with 
vestibules. Approximately $5,000 has 
been expended. 


: Men Swell Congregation 

GENESEO, Inu.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. C. W. Porter-Shirley: Since the re- 
opening of the church in September the 
Society has shown renewed interest. The 
visits of two members to Star Island and 
one to the National Laymen’s League Con- 
ference at Narragansett Pier have helped 
considerably to bring denominational en- 
thusiasm and viewpoints to the local 
ehurch. The School of Religion is doing 
good work, largely because of a faithful 
staff of teachers. Every quarter, written 
examinations are held, and give evidence 
that the pupils are interested in the 
course of instruction. The Women’s Al- 
liance has organized a lecture course on 
Wednesday afternoons. The lectures are 
given by the minister. The Laymen’s 
League conducts a weekly meeting on 
Wednesday evenings for religious and 
educational purposes. The attendance has 
reached as high as eighty. For the first 
time in the fifty years of the Society’s his- 
tory, its minister was asked to preach at 
the Park union service. The Society has 
been invited to join the Church Federation. 
Mr. Porter-Shirley conducts a weekly col- 
umn for the Church Federation in the 
Geneseo Republic. At the recent annual 
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meeting, the treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance in hand. Dr. W. F. 
Spencer was re-elected president, with 
Phineas Morrow, secretary, and Clyde E. 
Ellis, treasurer. G. Dedrick, E. W. Fragd, 
W. J. McBroom, PD. M. Stamm, T. H. 
Taylor, and D. Martin are the trustees. 


New Parsonage for Melrose, Mass. 

MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Henry T. Secrist : The 
outstanding tangible interest is the par- 
sonage which is in process of building 
and will be ready for occupancy early 
in December. Members of the church 
have purchased a large lot on Lake 
Avenue, finely situated near the church 
and central to all parts of the city. The 
building committee consists of Mrs. F. P. 
Bowden, A. N. Howe, U. B. Twitchell, L. K. 
Thurlow, and 8. H. Martin. The plans 
and oversight of the construction are a 
gift of a member of the church, A. H. Dow 
of the firm of Dow, Harlow & Kimball, 
Boston. This interest is to be credited 
to the past year. In addition, the sub- 


seription to the Campaign was nearly, ~- 


double the church’s quota. A large in- 
crease has been made to the minister’s 
salary and to the local budget. Special 
attention is now being given to the pri- 
mary department of the well-organized 
church school. Miss Ethel Norris, daugh- 
ter of the late John O. Norris, and grand- 


As Through a Keyhole 


Walter B. Hilton, president of the Chapter of the League in Wheeling, 


W. Va., has defined a new “ism,” applying it to a world-old condition. ° 


His term is keyhole-ism. 


“We who see life only through the keyhole of our own little closet may 
think the restricted view to be the whole panorama and come to contest 
with one who sees another and entirely different picture from his little 


keyhole. 


the picture his neighbor has seen. 


Each swears by the picture he has seen, and condemns as error 


“And so we have sectarianism and provincialism, which, after all, are only 


keyhole-ism. 


“Life is always changing, and we, in our lack of knowledge, resist. 


Na- 


ture is inexorable, and Nature’s God is forcing us into the Brotherhood 


of Man. 
practicable. 


We have long known it was good; we have not been sure it was 
The happenings all about us are now proving it a necessity.” 


11,885 Unitarian laymen are opening the doors, piecing together the key- 
hole visions of their fathers, and revealing the courage to forge through and 
follow the larger vision that leads to Brotherhood. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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daughter of Mary <A. Livermore, is in 
charge. Melrose is a city of homes, and 
young families are moving here for the 
advantages of home life. The Alliance, 
Mrs. H. T. Secrist, president, is in the 
midst of an active season. All the women 
of the parish who are not members have 
been called on and many new members 
have been secured. The Laymen’s League 
has appointed a transportation committee 
to work out a plan for using automobiles 
to bring children and older people to 
school and church. The League will have 
a special Armistice Day service and will 
arrange a series of Sunday evening meet- 
ings during the winter. Organizations of 
the young people and for social purposes 
are active. After a certain morning ser- 
vice in October, with a good average con- 
gregation and with nothing special as an 
attraction, attention was called to the fact 
that more than half of the congregation 
were men. 


Men Use Liturgy in Service 


MontreaL, CANADA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. Sydney B. Snow: At a recent 
service, marking the beginning of a series 
of meetings under the auspices of the Lay- 
men’s League, the various exercises, in- 
cluding the address, were conducted by 
laymen exclusively, with the exception of 
the benediction, which was delivered by 
the pastor, who up to this point had oc- 
cupied a seat with the congregation. This 
unusual event created much interest and 
comment in the city among other com- 
munions, members of which freely ad- 
mitted that it would be difficult for their 
churches to carry out a like practice. The 
fact is, that the conduct of the service by 
laymen was made possible on this occasion 
by the use of a liturgy with a set order of 
sentences, canticles, and prayers, the book 
used being “Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship,” prepared some years ago by a 
committee of English Unitarians, of which 
the late Principal Drummond was chair- 
man. 

Parish Elects Officers 


NasHuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rey. Otto Lyding: 
The annual parish meeting and supper of 
the First Unitarian Church was held at 
the recreation-room of the Y. W. CO. A., 
Tuesday evening, November 1. Reports 
of the financial condition and other cus- 
tomary reports were read, showing the 
ehurch in a prosperous condition. All 
last year’s officers were re-elected and in- 
elude: Clerk, Edward S.. Whittemore; 
members of the prudential committee, 
Waldo F. Hubbard and Albert J. Me- 
Kean; treasurer of the church and ceme- 
tery, Albert J. McKean; trustee of in- 
vested funds, David A. Gregg; cemetery 
committee, H. M. Hobson, S.°S. Dearborn, 
and Edward 8. Whittemore. The supper 
was served by members of the Women’s 
Alliance under the direction of Mrs. I. 
Frank Stevens and Miss Clara BH. Upton, 
assisted by Mrs. W. F. Barnes, Mrs. W. 
F. Hubbard, and Mrs. Frank Lapham. 


Annual Fair in Public Hall 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. Al- 
fred W. Birks; The Alliance has just 
held its annual fair, with the assistance 
of the Junior Alliance and the Laymen’s 


‘League. 
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This year it was decided to try 
something a little more pretentious than 
Was possible in the chureh vestry, and the 
fair was held in one of the public halls, 
It was called the Priscilla Gift Shop and 
Tea-room, and the Pilgrim effect pre- 
vailed. The six stalls and the tea-room 
were decorated in autumn tints, and the 
ladies wore Priscilla caps and shawls. 
The tea-room was built into one corner 
of the hall and was remarkably well ar- 
ranged. An entertainment in the after- 
noon and a dance in the evening helped 
to fill out a busy day. 


Pastor from Australia 

OTTAWA, CANn.—Church of Our Father: 
The Ottawa church has inyited Rey. W. 
S. Heathcote of Melbourne, Australia, to 
occupy the pulpit for four months begin- 
ning early in December. Mr. Heathcote 
(B.A. Oxford) was an Episcopal minister 
in Wngland and Australia. Some years 
ago he withdrew from the Episcopal 
Church and took the Unitarian church in 
Melbourne. More recently he has been in 
New Zealand. He has attained a wide 
reputation for his ability as a speaker, 
and brings to the American fellowship of 
churches the heartiest good-will from his 
late parishioners and others. The Unita- 
rian Club of the Ottawa church has an- 
nounced an interesting list of topics for 
the monthly suppers. 


Wellington Koo Addresses Alliance 


WasuHineton, D.C.—AIll Souls Church, 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D.: There has 
been a marked increase in church at- 
tendance since services were resumed in 
the fall. The Washington chapter of the 
Laymen’s League has become an impor- 
tant and aggressive factor in the affairs 
of the church, and it recorded another 
achievement this fall when thirty-six 
names were added to those of the church 
family, at the service on All Souls Sunday. 
The list contains the names of a number 
of young people, most of whom are mem- 
bers of L’Allegro Club. The president, 
Laurence C. Staples, had the active sup- 
port of the young people in securing the 
new members. Mr. Staples is also secre- 
tary and treasurer of the lLaymen’s 
League. The chapter, in recognition of 
the unusually large enrolment, arranged 
a pleasant informal reception in honor 
of the new members. The chapter is 
making arrangements for a series of im- 
portant meetings this winter, and there 
is a determination on the part of the mem- 
bers of the organization to arouse fresh 
interest in the Capital in Unitarianism. 
The Women’s Alliance recently enjoyed 
hearing Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, the 
famous Chinese statesman, at one of the 
meetings. Dr. Koo attracted so large an 
audience that Unitarian House, which is 
the regular meeting-place for the Alliance, 
was inadequate for the occasion, and the 
Knickerbocker Theatre was engaged. Dr. 
KE. T. Williams, technical delegate to the 
Conference, was secured by the Alliance 
and the Laymen’s League to address a 
joint meeting. The contractors are laying 
thd foundations for the new National 
Church. The excavating was finished 
some weeks ago. Mrs. Jennie W. Scudder 


is writing a history of All Souls Church 
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for the one hundred years of its existence. 
The Society was organized November 11, 
1821. The work was undertaken by Mrs. 
Scudder upon the suggestion of the Wash- 
ington chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
and the organization expects to arrange 
for its publication next spring. Any data 
in the possession of Unitarians through- 
out the country should be sent to Mrs. 
Scudder, 1006 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington. The Liberal Religious Union 
is conducting a successful series of Sunday 
evening meetings, which are addressed 
by persons of note now at the Capital. 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children — 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., .Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secrerary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 hel 
Union financially and identifies one with an ol 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


at PS A 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 12, 1919 

To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. — 


Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. — 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 1, MASS, _ 
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; In the high service of faith-building, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has a share. Its pages bear 
articles of real inspiration which could only have been written from a knowledge of what is worth while 
in the past, a keen understanding and power of interpretation of the present, and an attitude of con- 
structive optimism toward the future. ; 

; Such a faith-building publication is worthy of a place on your Christmas gift list, for THE 
REGISTER will give deep and lasting pleasure to your friend. That you may include in your gift a 
double supply of good reading, we are giving you the opportunity to avail yourself of our special 
Christmas offer. 

With THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, at an exceptional combination price, we offer you any one of 
the books listed below. You will see the books are new, of high quality and distinction. Any one of 
them is a worthy associate of THE REGISTER and will be gladly accepted by your most discriminating 
book-loving friend. Subscriptions entered under this offer must be in the name of a person in whose 
household there is not at present a regular subscriber for THE REGISTER. This offer expires 

January 31, 1922. Canadian postage, 50 cents extra. Foreign, $1.10. 
The Books from which to Choose 
‘ i lue, t Postpaid value, On 
Offer No. inciding THE REG- Holiday Offer No. including THE REG- Holiday 
or year rice r or year rice 

{. If Winter Comes : 9. Oliver Cromwell - 

by A. M. S. Hutchinson $6.15 $4.50 by John Drinkwater $5.60 $4.00 

The best novel of the autumn. The latest chronicle play, by the 

Everybody is reading it. author of “Abraham Lincoln.” ; 

2. The Art of Home Decoration 10. John Gilley, Maine Farmer 
by Mary Harrod Northend $7.65 $5.00 and Fisherman 5 

If you are interested in beautify- by Charles W. Eliot $5.15 $4.00 

ing your house, don’t fail to read “Indeed we can i a a ag 

this book. of English pointing his pupils not 
3 T3f5 and Letters of Henry only to one of these paragraphs but 

: ‘ Lee Higginson to both of them (the first and last 
by Bliss Perry $8.15 $5.50 paragraphs in he book) as capital 
The life of the great Bostonian illustrations of structure in ala. 
nobly written. position.”——Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin, November 10, 1921. 
4. ae hes The Happy ll. The Boys’ Book of Rail- 
arrior 
by Bradley Gilman $7.65 $5.00 sara Cramp $5.70 $4.00 

Mr. Gilman’s analysis of the char- A book sure to be dear to every ; 

acter of Roosevelt, his classmate : 
: a boyish heart. 

at Harvard, is both original and 1Zluiklervines of History aad 

impressive. =< he d 
5. Far to Seek compiled by Elva S. Smith $6.15 $4.00 

by Maud Diver $6.15 $4.50 A delightful record of literary and 

Another excellent novel. A noble historical personages every child 

picture of the higher aspects of should know. 

Anglo-Indian relations. 13. Crowding Memories 
6. The Americanization of by Mrs. Thomas Bailey 

Edward Bok Aldrich - $9.15 $6.00 

An Autobiography $7.15 $5.00 No recent book of reminiscence 

In our language nothing better has has been so popular. 

ever been written to prove the_un- 14. From Bondage to Liberty 

ending and wonderful opportunities in Religion 

of our country. A perfect book for by George T. Ashley _ $5.65 $4.00 

a young man or woman. A striking spiritual autobiography. 

Z. The Little Child at the 

Piewilles G Cannett Tue CuristiAn REGISTER, 

* This little book, the work of Rev. 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

William C. Gannett and his de- Enclosed is $ in payment of Holiday Book 

voted wife, is the outcome of a Offer No. aati Rrcierta: ta 

generation of practical experiment 

and demonstration of the value of ee 

this custom of brief daily readings $5.90 - $4.50 Geel fee ONE ho ORCS eS 

at the breakfast table. ; 

rf Letters to sericen Por PRIS Se vs SE CROCE FAO CooeeErEce 

Bs Serer If requested, we shall be pleased to send 

Pesemeericn to boye,on. all sorts eon = attractive Christmas card 

of manly subjects by an educator Dee etit ante ak. donor 

who is kindred in spirit and in com- ° SOE ANG ? 

plete sympathy with boyhood’s Gand the book. to 

enthusiasms. 

8. Abraham Lincoln Bere cee te nO tat aos f...hars wigwe sate marae aieisias « 
by John Drinkwater | Pe gaan $4.00 

Now <a recognized dramatic classic. OE FR Cop eee 6 DA aS IGE TeO AAD oe 
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[ PLEASANTRIES 
Doctor: “You cough easier this morn- 


ing.’ Very Patient: ““I ought to, I’ve 
been practising all night.”—Virginia Reel, 


Found on an examination paper in Ger- 
man Literature: “Goethe fell in love with 
Lili, but broke his engagement in the fall.” 


In a general intelligence test in a school 
one of the questions was, “What is the 
longest day in the year?’ One child 
answered, “Sunday.” 


A Washington Street tailoring establish- 
ment in Boston advertises: “Semi-Formal 
Cutaway Suits; the informal altruistic 
outfit in every gentleman’s wardrobe.” 


Patient Parent: “Well, child, what on 
earth’s the matter now?” Young Hope- 
ful (who has been bathing with his bigger 
brother): “Willie dropped the towel in 
the water and he’s dried me wetter than 
I was before.’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Manager (to applicant for office boy 
vacancy): “Aren’t you the boy who ap- 
plied for this position a fortnight ago?” 
Boy: “Yes, sir.” Manager: “And didn’t 
I say I wanted an older boy?’ Boy: 
“Yes, sir. That’s why I’m here now!”’— 
London Evening News. 


“When do you intend to make another 
speech?” “Not before the holidays,” re- 
plied Senator Sorghum. “Things out home 
are getting into such a state of agitation 
that about the only really discreet remark 
a statesman can make to his constituents 
is ‘Merry Christmas.’ ’”’—Washington Star. 


“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. “You’ve 
named six bankers in your will to be 
pallbearers. Of course it’s all right, but 
wouldn’t you rather choose some friends 
with whom you are on better terms?” “No, 
Judge, that’s all right. Those fellows 
have carried me for so long they might 
as well finish the job.”—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


A new way of looking at an old fact is 
given in a conversation in a recent Eng- 
lish novel: “A London shop will sell you 
the same kind of outfit for a Melbourne 
suburb that they would recommend if 
you were going into the wilds of West 
Africa. They haven’t any conscience.” 
“They just never learn geography,” was 
the reply. 


How do you visualize your job? The 
story of the three stone-cutters leaves 
nothing of wisdom to be said. They were 
working on a stone. A stranger asked 
the first what he was doing. “I’m work- 
ing for $7.50 a day,” he replied. “And 
you?” the stranger asked the second. “I’m 
cutting this stone,” growled the laborer. 
When the question was put to the third 
stone-cutter, he answered, “I’m building 
a cathedral.” 


Mrs. M. had arrived at the little station 
in Vermont on a cold stormy evening and 
had hired an old man to drive her to her 
friend’s farm up among the hills. The 
roads were in bad condition from the 
storm, and the ride was altogether a very 
uncomfortable one. “How much do I owe 
you?” she asked on arriving at her destina- 
tion. ‘Well, ma’am,” said the old man, 
“my reg’lar price is a dollar, but seein’ 
as it’s sech a bad night .and the goin’ so 
terrible, I’ll call it seventy-five cents.” 


The Christian Register 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300, 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 


ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must 
have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a‘‘story” in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 
ought to be to-morrow. 


College training is an 
asset, but “the gift”’ is the first essential. Sucha 
person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mags. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Modern Equipment. 

Progressive Management and 
Sales Policy. 

Long Dividend Record. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St.; Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2a Park St, 
BOSTON. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


Dodge, Stevens Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Toys and Novelties 


CHURCHES. AND BAZAARS SUPPLIED 


Your Patronage Solicited 


84-86 High Street 


Boston, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D.. minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
Class at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. .Sub- 
ject, “Principalities and Powers.’ Church ser- 
vices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, ministers. 
Sunday, December 11, morning service, 10.45 
A.M. Dr. Brown will preach. Vesper service, 
4 p.M. Mr. Speight will speak. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 a.m. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 P.M. The public 
cordially invited. - 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Sunday, December 11, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
The second of a series of sermons on “Five Hs- 
sentials in Religion ; ‘“Man.’’ Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musi¢al Director. Church service at 
11 4.m. Church School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten 
at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take 
Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 Park Square. Sunday even- 
ing, December 11, sixth of a series of seven 
meetings for men. Speaker, Frederick M. Eliot, 
Minister of Unity Church, St. Paul. Subject, — 
“Destiny and the Day’s Work.” Music by quin- 
tet of players from Boston Symphony Orchestra ~ 
and Laymen’s League Chorus under direction 
of William Ellis Weston. Tickets admitting 
one man, or one Man and one woman, may be 
obtained from officers of League Chapters, or at 
Unity House. Doors open at 6.30 P.M. Musical 
programme at 7. i ifr 

_ UNITARIAN LAYMBN’s LHAGUE, 


> pe teem, 


